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Peace News 


Theodore Roszak writes on the future of non-violence 


Direct action for 
social change 


With the British elections past and the 
American elections struggling to an un- 
inspiring and very predictable conclu- 
sion, this may be the time for the 
British and American peace movements 
to take stock of themselves and con- 
template their future. 

It has been clear to me, as an American 
observer, that the British peace move- 
ment is suffering from very much the 
game aimlessness that characterises the 
movement in the United States. Of 
course, peace activity continues in both 
countries, some of it quite strenuous. 
But there is the same sense in both 
Britain and the US that a peak has been 
passed and that the energy of peace 
groups is diffusing and sharply diminish- 
ing in publie impact. 

Some American peace leaders believe 
this is not necessarily a discouraging 
sign. They argue that while the “social 
heat” has cooled (the big demonstra- 
tions, marches, vigils, etc) the “ideas” 
of the peace movement have finally 
begun to permeate American society at 
large, even to the extent of influencing 
official policy. In evidence of this they 
offer the current East-West detente and 
the test-ban treaty of 1963. No doubt 
the defeat of Senator Goldwater - which 
now seems certain - will also be claimed 
as a success by some parts of the peace 
movement. 


All one can say of these achievements is 
that they are a small purchase of what 
many have taken to be the great objec- 
tive of the peace movement. A _ con- 
ventional and perhaps temporary power- 
political stand-off, a partial test-ban 
treaty which two of the world’s five 
nuclear powers disregard, and the defeat 
of a foolish, incompetent, and narrowly 
sectarian politician: these bear a dis- 
appointing relationship to the task of 
creating a dependably non-violent world 
order. Or as Turn Toward Peace in the 
US puts it: “A disarmed world under 
law where free societies may flourish.” 
Of course, there are groups and indivi- 
duals in America who never expected or 
wanted more than marginal adjustments 
in the cold war and the arms race, just 
as there are no doubt those in the 
British movement who will be satisfied 
with any slight change in the military 
establishment the Labour Party may 
bring about by re-negotiating the Nassau 
agreements. But for at least one impor- 
tant wing of both the British and 
American movements, this loss of public 
momentum has a special significance. I 
am referring to the radical wing of the 
peace movement, for whom the pursuit 
of peace has meant the bold, unilateral 
elimination of military-based policy and 
its replacement by non-violent methods 
of conflict resolution: in short, a total 
end to the war system. 

The great hope of the radicals was that 
their goals would - in fairly short order 
- attract a mass following capable of 
influencing or, more likely, forcing pro- 
found changes of official policy. To this 
end, they dramatised the horrors of 
thermonuclear war, organised great pub- 
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lic demonstrations which mustered 
thousands into the streets, and staged 
heroic direct action projects which sent 
dozens to prison. 


But the thousands in the streets did not 
turn into millions and the dozens in 
jail did not turn into thousands. The 
“social heat” soon damped down to 
become scattered embers of random, 
local action with little national visibility. 
In Britain the turning point seems to 
have come soon after the defeat of the 
unilateralists in the Labour Party and 
the Committee of 100’s Whitehall sit- 
downs in 1961; in America soon after 
the test-ban treaty which turned the 
edge of the growing Women’s Strike for 
Peace movement. 


In America this state of affairs has pro- 
voked a highly significant reassessment 
of the politics of peace. Among the 
major sources for this reassessment are 
the Triple Revolution and the Students 
for a Democratic Society; Robert Swann 
and Theodore Olson, both of whom have 
had important positions in the Com- 


mittee for Non-Violent Action, have also 
made valuable individual contributions. 
One wonders if the rethinking which has 
gone on in America has anything to 
offer the British movement. 


The war issue - so this analysis runs - 
simply does not have drawing power as 
a political issue. We al! know it ought 
to have drawing power; it ought indeed 
to be so potent an issue that none of us 
can get to sleep at night for worrying 
about it. In order to make it that kind 
of issue, the peace movement has tried 
to scare, shock, shame and cajole people, 
and to inspire them with exemplary acts 
of civil disobedience. But nothing has 
worked, not for a sustained period of 
time, not with enough people. So much 
for what ought to be the case. 

This need not mean, however, that the 
dramatic peace action of the last six 
or seven years has gone to waste. It has, 
at the very least, drawn together a 
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Direct action for social reform: the 
councillors of Poplar were sent to 
prison in 1921 for withholding the 
Metropolitan police rate in order 
to continue giving poor relief from 
the rates. Cuts had been ordered 
in relief payments, but Poplar, 
which had a great burden of 
poverty and unemployment and 
correspondingly small revenue 
from rates, refused to co-operate in 
making the cuts. Their action led 
to the introduction of rates equalis- 
ation in London. The photo shows 
the councillors on their way to 
court. 
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| renounce war snd | will never Ly 
support or sanction another ” 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain and abroad (sea mail): 3 months 
9s, 6 months 18s, 1 year 35s. Add 10s p.a 
for pamphiets,. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 10s 6d, 
6 months 21s, 1 year 40s. 


Africa (except N), India, SE Asia: 3 months 
lls 6d, 6 months 23s, 1 year 44s. 


Australia, New Zealand, and Far East: 3 months 
i2s 6d, 6 months 25s, 1 year 48s. 


North America: $8.50 a year to Peace News, 
fo AFSC, 160 North 15th St., Philadelphia 2, 


Peace News 5 Caledonian Rd London Nl 


Special offer for new readers 


please send 


6 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 
US: 
for aa 2s 6d 
| enclose 


Name 


Block letters, please 


Address 


Classified 


Discounts for 


Terms 6d per word, min. 4s. 

series Box No 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
siamps please) Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd Londen, N11 by first post Monday. Box 
No replies to same address Displayed advert- 
isements rates on apphcation 


Coming events 


CREATIVE LISTENING. A new technique for 
conflict resolution. Series of lecture-demon- 
strations by Dr Pinney each Tuesday at 8, at 
443 Fulham Road, S.W.10 (14 bus passes door). 
Next Tuesday, 3 November; subject: CND. 
Whether you are ‘‘pro”’ or “con,” you are 
welcome. 


IE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great Britain on 
Suan 1 November, 8 p.m. ‘Art and Society, 
a lecture by C. Devereux at 2 Soho Sq, W.1. 
{2 mins Tottenham Ct Rd underground). 


« TWENTIETH CENTURY QUAKERS.” Speaker: 
J. Ormerod Greenwood. Friends House, Euston 
Road, N.W.1. Sunday, November 1, at 6.30 p.m. 


Personal 
AMIC ORGANISER (honorary) required for 
Ee mersinitl CND - ideal training political 


aspirant. FUL 0183. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible. we urge organisers to: 


Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2 Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertiscment, 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting Sale or Return From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Catedonian Rd., N.1. 


30 October, Friday 


LONDON W.C.1. 7-9.30 p.m. Kingsway Hall 
(Room 32). Kingsway (nr Holborn Station). 
“Foulness and Schema 13." Christlan Group, 


Committee of 100. 


31 October, Saturday 


IPSWICH. Friends Mecting House, Fonnereau 
Road. 3 p.m., FoR rededication service, con- 
ducted by Rev John Goddard. 4 p.m., tea; 
5 p.m., PPU AGM. 


LONDON W.C.1. 3-5 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. Peter 
Dallas: ‘‘A Student in the USA.” Gt Com- 
panions. 


MANCHESTER. Friends Mtg Hse, Mount St. 


Council mtg of Christian Group of CND. De- 
tails: Maeve Wilkins, 2 Carthusian St, E.C.1. 


You know the word Malnutrition 


cs 


he knows what it means 


Malnutrition can mean children with swollen legs and bodies, 
peeling skin, sores and continual suffering. 

Malnutrition can mean slowly going blind. 

Malnutrition can mean nerves wasting and eventual paralysis. 
Malnutrition can mean going mad. 

Malnutrition can mean being so weak that there is no energy left. 

To sow. Or to reap. Or to do anything but slowly die. 

Oxfam is fighting malnutrition. With food and medicines. 


But most important of all with the kind of long-term aid 
that helps people rid themselves of malnutrition once and for all. 


Someone, somewhere can hope again if you help today, 


OXFAM 


Pax Relief 
c/o Barclays Bank Ltd 


Oxford 


FAMILY PLANNING. American and Continen- 
tal methods. Premier, 50 Black Lion Street, 
Brighton. 


FOREIGN STAMPS? Send them to War Resis- 
ters’ International at 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, 
Middlesex. 


OKUMENISCHES ARCHIV, an_ international 
church library in Germany, cannot afford to 
pay its Peace News subscription, and will have 
to stop having supplies if someone does not 
offer to pay for them. Can you help them, or 
any of the similarly placed overseas peace 
bode ae a elated 35s pays a year’s 
subscription. Subs department, 

Road, London N.1. P * ea 


PASSE PARTOUT, pencils, pens, rubbers, and 
lots of other stationery for personal, group or 
office use Get ali your supplies from Hous- 
mans (the Peace News booksellers), 5 Caledon- 
fan Road, Kings Cross, London N.1 


PEACE FAGEANT. Coach for supporters fro 

Coventry, Rugby, Northampton ae adjacent 
areas will go to London November 14 Apply 
for seat to Area Secretary, 57 Clifton Road 
Rugby. Tel: 2006 by November 4. : 


WHEN IN LONDON Peace New 

Housmans Bookshop are open 9.30 i ats 

; Monday SA rey lend Housmans till 
-m. Saturday). aledonian R 

Cross, N.1, TER 4473. oe ae 


31 Oct to 1 Nov 


LONDON, FULHAM. Weekend residential work- 
camp decorating for deaf or blind old people 
Volunteers contact IVS, Christchurch House, 
Chancel Street, S.E.1, Phone WAT 3963. 


LONDON N.1. 10.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. Saturday 
to 4 p.m. Sunday, General Picton (200 yards 
beyond Peace News), Caledonian Road. Autumn 
Quarterly Conference, Campaign Caravan 
Workshops. 


1 November, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM 21. 3 p.m. 50 Windermere Road. 
bus 70 from city centre. C'ttee of 100 working 
group. 


LONDON W.C.1. 2-9 p.m. 6 Endsleigh Street 
Conference on international situation. C’ttee 
of 100 (International sub-cttee) 


LONDON W.1. 10.30 a.m.-5 p.m. Montagu Hall 
Whitfield St (off Tottenham Ct Rd). Conference: 
“International Co-operation Year.'’ Speakers 
Ann Kerr, MP, and Diana Collins, Chair: Mrs 
Sybil Cookson. All interested women invited 
Liaison Cttee for Women's Peace Groups 


3 November, Tuesday 


BRADFORD. 7.45 p.m. Mechanics Institute 
(Smoke Room). Discussion to be led by Alick 
South on ‘'‘CND after the Election.’’ CND 


LONDON S.W.14. 8 p.m. Vernon Hall, Vernon 
Road. Business mtg. Richmond Group PPU, 


4 November, Wednesday 


LONDON N.W.1. 7.30 p.m. St Pancras Town 
Hall, Euston Road. Post-election open confer- 
ence of London Region CND. 


6 November, Friday 


BRIGHTON. 7.30 p.m. Friends Meeting House, 
Ship St. Donald Groom: ‘International Co- 
operation Year.'’ SoF. 


BRISTOL 4. 7 p.m. 24 Woodbridge Road, 
Knowle. Isa Fox: ‘Economics Without War."' 
PPU. 


LONDON W.C.2. 6 p.m. French Church, Leices- 
ter Place. Mass for world peace, followed by 
refreshments and a talk by a speaker from 
OXFAM. PAX. 


7 November, Saturday 


LEEDS. 3 p.m. Friends Mtg Hse, Woodhouse 
Lane. Mtg, Yorkshire Area PPU. 


LONDON E.17. 3.30 p.m, Annual reunion and 
ageregate, Walthamstow and District Advisory 
Bureau for COs. Speaker: Devi Prasad (WRI). 
Refreshments. Details: SIL 2029. 


7-8 November, Sat-Sun 


CRICH, DERBYSHIRE. PPU North and East 
Midlands Area annual conference. Walter 
Birmingham: ‘'The Challenge of Africa.’’ Con- 
tact Claude Liddle, 7 Whitehouse Avenue, 
Loughborough, Leics. 1 


LONDON, FULHAM. Weekend residential work- 
camp decorating for deaf or blind old people. 
Volunteers contact IVS, Christchurch House, 
Chancel St, S.E.1. Phone WAT 3968, 


8 November, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 3 p.m. The Cathedral. Remem- 
brance Sunday United Christian Witness for 
Peace. Service conducted by the Provost and 
Rev David Head. Christian CND. 


LONDON N.1. 3.30 p.m. 5 Caledonian Road. 
Swami Avyaktananda: ‘‘Good and Evil.’ Order 
of the Great Companions. 


Situations vacant 


THE PPU needs a factotum for the General 
Secretary. This is a job for someone who can 
do everything (or nearly everything) - write, 
type, speak, stick the stamps on. Apply to 
6 Endsleigh Street, W.C.1. 


WAR RESISTERS’ INTERNATIONAL requires 
assistant executive secretary with working 
knowledge of at least French or German In 
addition to English. Applications and enquiries 
in writing to the Secretary, WRI, 88 Park 
Avenue, Enfield, Middlesex, England. Closing 
date 30 November. 


WOMENS INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE for Peace 
and Freedom wants a secretary interested in 
peace work to undertake general office work, 
typing, duplicating and committee minutes. 
Apply in writing to: The Chairman, WILPF, 29 
Great James Street, London W.C.1. 


For sale 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 12 for 6s. Holy Land flower 
cards 1s each. Bargain cards 12 for 3s. 
Brochure available. War on Want, London W.5. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS from Peace News. Full 
range (82 designs) 27s 6d; latest designs (32 
designs) 12s 6d; trial pkt (6) 2s 6d; giant pkt 
(100) peace and international cards for £1. 
All post free, Sell them everywhere (discounts 
up to 50 per cent) and back our big fund- 
raising campaign. Peace News (Endsleigh 
Cards Dept), 5 Caledonian Road, London N.1. 


9 November, Monday 


LONDON W.C.1. 645 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. 

Poetry reading: Contemporary attitudes to war 

eee Ferlinghetti, Auden and others. 
LD 


10 November, Tuesday 


LONDON S.W.14. 8 p.m. Gasworks Bridge, Lr 
Mortlake Road. Leaflet distribution for active 
members. PPU. 


11 Nov, Wednesday 


BRADFORD. 7.45 p.m. Left Club, 6 Edmund St 
(just above Chester St bus stn). Mr L. Baruch 
speaking on his recent visit to Eastern Ger- 
many. PPU, 


LONDON S.W.1. 7.30 p.m, House of Commons. 
“Peace perspective for the new Government.” 
Speakers: Alfred Allen, Fenner Brockway, 
David Ennals, Jim Mortimer, Stan Orme. 
Saetitan, John Horner. Labour Peace Fellow- 
ship. 


14 November, Saturday 


LONDON W.C.1. 11 a.m.-9 p.m. Kingsway Hall, 
Kingsway (nr Holborn Tube stn). Christmas 
Fair. Contributions welcomed: Peace News, 
5 Caledonian Road, N.1. 


LONDON W.2. 2 p.m. Assemble National car 
park, Norfolk Cres, off Sussex Gardens, for 
PPU Peace Pageant. Details from 6 Endsleigh 
St, W.C.1, Phone EUS 5501 or FLA 7906. 


14-15 Nov, Sat-Sun 


LONDON, FULHAM. Fund-raising weekend for 
IVS __workcamps. Volunteers contact _ IVS, 
Christchurch House, Chancel St, S.E.1. Phone 
WAT 3968. 


PPU peace pageant 


1914-1964 has been fifty years of war 
1964-2014 could be fifty years of peace 


That will be the message of the pageant. 
It will assemble at 2 p.m. on 
Saturday, November 14, 
in the National car park in 
Norfolk Crescent, W.2 (off 
Sussex Gardens, Edgware Road) 

More people are still needed to take 

part. 


Write or ring: 6 Endsleigh Street, W.C.1. 
Tel: EUS 5501 and FLA 7906. 


ee 
ARE YOU SIMPLE? 


Then come and do a simple job 
for us. Addressing, filing, packing, 
handyman - all sorts of nice relax- 
ing tasks. Our Christmas rush is 
on us, and we desperately need 
daytime help. 


Please phone TER 4473, or call 
any time at 5 Caledonian Road, 
King’s Cross, N.1. (If you come 
by tube, don’t go to Caledonian 
Road - it’s a trap. Go to King’s 
Cross.) 


CHRISTIANITY FOR BEGINNERS 


an introductory exploration for adults 
of the essentials of Christianity 

post free 6d from Wallace Hancock, Movement for a Pacifist Church 
8 Barclay Oval, Woodford Wells, Essex 
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When Californians go to the polls on 
November 3 they will be voting for a 
President, for a government, for or 
against a lottery and for or against 
racial discrimination. In a state where 
the 1960 census statistics demonstrated 
a greater segregation of the population 
than in 1950, the electorate are asked to 
vote on a_ constitutional amendment 
which would nullify recent legislation 
designed to outlaw racial discrimination 
in the apportionment of housing. Since 
1950 the trend has been for Californian 
Negroes to become a consolidated block 
in the central cities whilst the white 
population has steadily moved out to 
the suburbs. 
On September 20, 1963, California 
adopted the Rumford Act and became 
the eleventh state in the Union to enact 
a law against racial discrimination in 
housing. The Act declared discrimina- 
tion in the sale, rental, lease or financing 
of accommodation to be against public 
policy. Although the Act only applies 
to dwellings supported in whole or part 
by public funds, and privately owned 
apartment buildings of three or more 
units (about 70% of the housing market), 
it does provide a positive method for 
enforcement. b 
This responsibility was assigned to the 
Fair Employment Practice Commission 
(FEPC), who are required to investigate 
and settle allegations of discrimination 
and to carry out an appropriate pro- 
gramme of public education. Essentially 
what happens is that the trained con- 
sultant who investigates the case up- 
holds the accusation if he is satisfied 
that the complainant’s treatment was 
entirely the consequence of his race, 
colour or creed. In this event, one of 
the seven members of the FEPC Com- 
mission will negotiate with the discrimi- 
nator in an attempt to obtain justice for 
the complainant. (Provision of accom- 
modation or, if not available, financial 
compensation.) : 
At this stage, none of the information 
is made public. However, if the discrimi- 
nator refuses to accept the settlement 
conditions a public hearing is held be- 
fore the FEPC Commission. If the 
original judgment is upheld by the 
Commission, the respondent is ordered 
to discontinue discriminatory practices 
and agree to the settlement terms. To 
date only one case has come to a public 
hearing, and the respondent is currently 
appealing against the Commission’s de- 
cision. 
The Rumford Act had hardly become 
law when the California Real Estate 
Association (CREA), with some assis- 
tance from the California Committee for 
Home Protection and the California 
Apartment House Owners’ Association, 
and substantial assistance from profes- 
sional petition circulators, obtained suf- 
ficient signatures on a petition to pre- 
sent Proposition 14 to the Californian 
electorate on November 3. This prelimi- 
nary activity has been estimated to have 
cost CREA at least 100,000 dollars. The 
proposition states: 
“Neither the State nor any sub- 
division or agency thereof shall deny, 
limit or abridge, directly or indirectly, 
the right of any person, who is willing 
or desires to sell, lease or rent any 
part or all of his real property, to 
decline to sell, lease or rent such 
property to such person or persons as 
he, in his absolute discretion, chooses.” 


St. Christopher School 
Letchworth 


A school community of some 400 
boys and girls (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 
education on sane and successful 
modern lines. 

Applications now being 
considered for next year 


Michael Parkhouse 
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CALIFORNIA SEGREGATIONISTS 


FIGHT BACK 


The acceptance of this thinly-veiled 
exercise In respectabilising racial dis- 
crimination would not only protect dis- 
criminatory activities from exposure, but 
also block any further legislation which 
sought to eradicate this form of discrimi- 
nation. A constitutional amendment 
nullifies all existing legislation on a 
given subject and, unless repealed, bars 
ate future legislation in conflict with 
it. 

On June 3 the Californian Supreme 
Court, by a vote of 5 to 2, judged 
against a suit brought to ban the propo- 
sition from the ballot. The suit, brought 
by Howard G. Lewis, a Negro from 
Sacramento, claimed the proposition to 
be unconstitutional on the basis of the 
14th Amendment, which states: 


“No State shall make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge the privileges 
or Immunities of citizens of the United 
States; nor shall any state deprive 
any person of life, liberty or property, 
without due process of law; nor deny 
to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the law.” 


Opposition to the suit was maintained 
by sponsors of the proposition, who 
Predictably expressed abhorrence of 
racial discrimination, and then argued 
that the proposition is simply designed 
to protect people from state interference 
with their freedom. An attorney for 
the sponsors had the gall to say: “In 
short, the amendment adds a right to 
freely sell real property not now explicit- 
ly guaranteed by Article I, Section I.” 
Proponents of the proposition have 
maintained this “respectable” justifica- 
tion in the pre-election campaign. It is, 
therefore, no surprise to note that cars 
sporting “Goldwater for President ” 
bumper stickers are also decorated with 
“Yes on 14. Restore property rights,” 
and, occasionally, “ Freedom is Fragile. 
Handle it with Prayer.” On the other 
hand, the “No on 14” stickers are 
usually seen together with slogans ex- 
pressing enthusiasm for the Johnson 
administration. 

This is all grist to the political mill, 
which currently presents Johnson as a 
liberal saviour. For a man who would 
probably consider it to be an insult to 
be termed a liberal intellectual this is a 
trifle ironic. The fact that people feel 
obliged to justify their desire to dis- 
criminate in terms of “freedom " is also 
ironic, but it makes opposition more 
difficult, particularly when one considers 
that the slogan, “ Our right of property 
is probably our most sacred right” 
(Goldwater, April 7, 1963), is a popular 
attitude in the US. 

An extension of the argument is that 
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the Rumford Act interferes with the 
sale of privately-owned, self-contained 
houses. This is unfortunately not true; 
the Act applies only to transactions 
involving apartment blocks and housing 
financed out of public funds. Undeterred 
by its ignorance, the campaign has 
fostered the idea that if the proposition 
is not passed, householders will be 
forced to sell their houses to prostitutes, 
alcoholics and drug addicts. 


Proponents of the proposition argue that 
there is obviously no discrimination in 
housing, since only one public hearing 
has occurred during the last year. This 
entirely specious suggestion ignores the 
settlements conducted privately, ignores 
the exclusion of Negroes and Mexican 
Americans from many residential areas, 
ignores the fact that many people are 
ignorant of the FEPC Commission, and 
ignores the reluctance of most to regis- 
ter a complaint before a newly-constitu- 
ted organisation which they do not 
necessarily trust. 

In addition to the “respectable” attitude 
and the rarely-expressed white supre- 
macist rationale, there are at least three 
other considerations. All represent 
vested interests in segregation. 


In the first case there is a growing body 
of opinion which suspects that the pro- 
position constitutes the spearhead of a 
nationally-organised reactionary force 
set up to block civil rights in the North 
and South. The success of civil rights in 
the North plainly spells doom for the 
Southern racists and their cheap Negro 
labour economic system. In the North, 
too, there is a de facto deprivation of 
Negroes from positions of influence. 
Here, as long as a minority group re- 
mains economically and socially under- 
privileged, it can become a convenient 
whipping boy for establishment failures 
and avert economic crises by forming a 
disorganised unemployed group whom 
nobody cares about. 

Secondly, since the Rumford Act aims to 
eliminate discrimination in housing, if 
successful it follows that “blockbusting” 
enterprises are doomed to failure. The 
unsavoury practice of “ blockbusting ” 
consists of encouraging the development 
of anxiety, worry and prejudice at the 
arrival of a Negro family to a previously 
all-white area. This results in “ panic- 
selling” at low prices, re-sale of the 
property at high prices to Negro families 
desperate for accommodation, and the 
eventual development of yet another 
ghetto area. 

Finally, passage of the proposition is 
likely to result in a denial of the Federal 
Government’s funds for urban renewal 
to California. Writing to Congressman 


A California sit-in against 
segregated housing 


Hawkins on the prospect of future urban 
renewal grants, Robert C. Weaver, 
administrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency in Washington, said: 


“There is considerable doubt whether 
such projects could be authorised by 
the URA if the amendment were 
adopted. Local Public Agency No. 
256, to which you refer, provides that 
local public agencies, as a condition 
to receiving urban renewal assistance 
from the Federal Government, must 
take certain measures, including the 
incorporation of a covenant running 
with the land in deed to developers, 
to assure non-discrimination in hous- 
ing and related facilities located in 
urban renewal areas. The loan and 
grant contract incorporates these re. 
quirements, as contractual obligations 
of the local public agency.” 


One must assume that the requirement 
for urban renewal grants to California 
implies the necessity for improvement, 
and must presume that either the citi- 
zens of California (and guess which 
ones) will be denied the required im- 
provements or, alternatively, some 
private individuals are going to make 
money out of financing the projects. 


There is no doubt that passage of Pro- 
position 14 would effectively legalise 
discrimination in Californian housing by 
striking out the previous slender gains 
in civil rights and then freezing the 
issue. Not only would the result be a 
victory for racist elements, but its effect 
would be to undermine the results of 
the national civil rights movement in 
the past, and create a reaction against 
it for the future. Characteristic of right- 
wing politics, it would be a positive step 
backwards. 

A vigorous “No on 14” campaign is 
being waged by CORE (Congress of 
Racial Equality) and a recently-formed 
organisation, Californians against Propo. 
sition 14 (CAP). Liaison exists between 
the two groups, and the main activities 
are voter registration, leafleting and 
speech-making, Already plans have been 
laid for a national boycott of Californian 
fruit, wine and films, should the propo- 
sition be accepted. 

One can only hope that the boycott is 
never required. Californian Republicans 
have already given Goldwater an inter- 
national forum in which to express his 
views. Let us hope that the Californian 
electorate will atone for this by reject- 
ing. Proposition 14. 
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Adam Roberts 


The new Minister for Disarmament 


Last Friday, Lt-Col A'un Gwynne Jones, 
OBE, MC, was appointed Britain's first 
Minister for Disarmament. It was also 
stated from 10 Downing Street that Sir 
Solly Zuckerman would be assisting the 
Foreign Secretary on scientific aspects 
of the disarmament minister’s work. 


The announcement that Gwynne Jones, 
until last Friday Defence and Military 
Correspondent of The T’mes, had_ got 
this job came as a surprise, not least 
because Mr Gwynne Jones had no party 
affiliations and The Times itself had 
opposed Labour in the election. 


Mr Gwynne Jones, w'o speaks Rvssian, 
was in the Army from 1939 until he 
joined The Times in 1961, and he served 
in India, Burma, Cyprus and Malaya. 


At first sight, there is much to criticise 
in the nature of the new post Mr Wilson 
has hought into being. He has not 
created a new department for disarm- 
ament, a'though he suggested strongly 
that he would in a speech he made at 
Searhorough on September 30 Jast year. 
Mr Gwynne Jones’ post is new (he is 
the first Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs to be assigned specifically to dis- 


armament problems), but there is to be 
no special disarmament department with- 
in the Foreign Office. Instead, Mr 
Gwynne Jones will work with the small 
existing staff which specialises in dis- 
armament. 

It has been suggested in the Sunday 
Times that it was because Mr Wilson’s 
new post of Minister for Disarmament 
involved so little structural change 
(essentially it is a continuation of Con- 
servative policy) that two men - Kenneth 
Younger of the Royal Institute for 
International Affairs, and Sir Solly 
Zuckerman of the Ministry of Defence - 
turned down the post. Even under the 
Conservatives, after all, there was a 
de facto arrangement whereby one 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs 
concentrated (though not exclusively) on 
disarmament problems. Peter Thomas, 
who wrote about disarmament in Peace 
News last year, was the last such 
Minister of State. 

Many people will doubtless be surprised 
that Mr Wilson passed over Philip Noel- 
Baker, MP, the Nobel peace prizewinner, 
in making the new appointment, especi- 
ally as in a pamphlet published last 


year, Wilson had described Noel-Baker 
as “the greatest living expert on disarm- 
ament.” The reason is probably that 
Wilson wanted a younger man (Gwynne 
Jones is 44), someone with a keen per- 
ception of the practical problems along 
fhe difficult path to disarmament, and 
someone who would have the confidence 
of military men. 
Gwynne Jones, although not a noted 
disarmament expert in the way that 
Noel-Baker is, will bring a fresh and 
receptive mind to his section of the 
Foreign Office. He is no tub-thumper for 
disarmament; and we will not hear many 
simple slogans from him, which to my 
mind is a boon. Typically, he said last 
Saturday: 
“I think there are possibilities of 
progress in arms control, as opposed 
to disarmament, in which my particu- 
Jar military experience should heip.... 
“T shall treat the period between now 
and the resumption of the Disarm- 
ament Committee negotiations in 
Geneva in February as a_ useful 
breathing space for doing intensive 
homework, making a wide range of 
contacts, and evolving new ideas... .” 


Direct action for social change 


from page 1 


number of activists who have developed 
some proficiency in the theory and 
practice of non-violence. And beyond 
this, it has proved a negative point: 
namely, that the war issue, in our own 
time quite as much as in the generations 
before World Wars One and Two, is 
simply too remote to mobilise millions 
into determined political action. The 
problem, then, is to locate the public - or 
publics - to which non-violence can be 
made relevant as a form of democratic 
conflict resolution. 


If one does not find a significantly large 
public clustered conveniently around the 
war issue, then one must be prepared 
to go where the people are. What, if 
not thermonuclear war, does concern 
people to the point of leading them to 
protest and political action? One must 
discover where the contemporary world 
pinches people and begin there. 


In America one does not have to look 
far to discover what the issues are that 
concern people deeply. While the peace 
movement has had indifferent success in 
mobilising a mass following, the civil 
rights movement is making American 
history: it is growing, dynamic, and 
potently influential - in effect everything 
the peace movement would like to be. 
Indeed, it is race relations, not the war 
issue, which has been the real proving 
ground of non-violence in America. It 
is the struggle for racial justice which 
has educated thousands in the tech- 
niques of non-violence and has made the 
word part of the American vocabulary. 


Besides civil rights, there are the myriad 
problems of urban renewal and slum 
clearance. Hundreds of thousands are 


being squeezed by the squalor of Ameri- 
can cities or by the bureaucratic 
brutality with which experts - often 
with the best intentions - see fit to 
reorgarlise their neighbourhoods. Robert 
Swann has suggested this as a new focus 
for the activity of radical pacifists: to 
organise and lead urban dwellers in 
direct action projects against the slum 
landlords and city planners who oppress 
them. 
During the past summer, members of 
the Students for a Democratic Society 
ventured into areas of heavy unemploy- 
ment - mainly abandoned mill and min- 
ing areas - to help organise the un- 
employed so that they might gain a 
greater public voice. SDS is deeply 
concerned about peace and determined 
to find the points at which the politics 
of peace converge with the crying social 
needs of their society. There is certainly 
no public to whom the criminal waste 
of arms expenditure can be made more 
vivid than the impoverished and chronic- 
ally unemployed Americans SDS works 
among. So too “convergence” is very 
much the key word of the Triple Revolu- 
tionaries, a group of high-powered 
economists and political scientists, who 
insist that war, racial injustice, and 
technological unemployment must be 
seen and solved as inter-related pro- 
blems. 
Theodore Olson neatly sums up this new 
current of thought in the American 
peace movement : 
“The grave social problems that are 
physically apparent - plus those less 
tangible ones that can be summarised 
as ‘the meaninglessness of modern 
life’ - must be seen as soluble. If 
they can be perceived as soluble by 
actions the people can themselves 
initiate or undertake, then something 
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fundamental will happen to the cold 
war. It is the very nature of the cold 
war to be totalistic, to demand primary 
allegiance. Once people start putting 
other concerns first - concerns that 
are more important because more 
closely related to the primary relation- 
ships of life, then the cold war falls 
into perspective. It is seen as what 
it is - a threat to these more impor- 
tant values. Because the cold war, for 
both ideological and economic reasons, 
profoundly inhibits any real change on 
genuine social issues, any attack on 
these issues is an attack on the cold 
war.” 
As Olson observes, this change of tactics 
means “ not that the role of non-violence 
is smaller than we thought, but that it 
is larger.” ‘ 
I cannot help but feel that this larger 
mission for non-violence exists in Eng- 
land too. For example, there is the 
racial issue, which is not apt to be 
solved by the legislation the Labour 
Party at present plans to offer - certainly 
not in the areas of housing, employment, 
and apprenticeship training. 
What opportunities are there here for 
educating people in the exercise of non- 
violence and thereby heightening their 
political consciousness and sense of 
power? A recent study of Notting Hill 
by Pearl Jephcott (A_ Troubled Area, 
published by Faber and Faber) suggests 
any number of possibilities for direct 
action in slum areas to improve housing, 
sanitation, race relations, children’s play 
facilities, etc. Then, too, Roger Moody’s 
article in Peace News of October 16 
indicates that urban renewal in England 
can be as poorly and inhumanly executed 
as it frequently is in America. Even 
the erratic and sometimes authoritarian 
way in which British Railways subtracts 
stations from its schedules might provide 
a focus for political organisations. 
What the radical wing of the peace 
movement can bring to all these public 
needs is an instinct and talent for non- 
violent direct action and a realisation of 
how all forms of social violence are 
intimately linked to the over-arching 
violence of thermonuclear war. In both 
these respects members of the peace 
movement have important lessons to 
teach, if only they can gain the trust and 
attention of a public that recognises 
them as sincere allies. 
Once we are accepted as allies on issues 
that matter to people, our chance of 
being heard sympathetically on the war 
issue is apt to be greatly enhanced. If 
we, after all, have taken the concerns 
of others seriously, there is a much 
higher probability that they will take 


Gwynne Jones’ careful and unspectacular 
approach was typefied by his quict and 
wetl-argued attack on the indepcndent 
British deterrent in The Times, which 
was an important factor in undermining 
enthusiasm for that military project. 

Mr Gwynne Jones is frankly sceptical 
ahout the possibilities of effective non- 
violent resistance against invasion, but 
he showed his willingness to discuss new 
ideas by writing a paper for, and avtend- 
ing part of, the Civilian Defence Study 
Conference at Oxford last month. 

I do not expect any radical measures of 
disarmament from the new Government 
in the near future, nor do I think the 
appointment of a Minister for Disarm- 
ament does nearly enough in the way 
of concentrating Britain's intel ectual 
resources on this difficult probiem. But 
one can be grateful that Mr Wilson has 
gone as far as he has, and that he has 
chosen Mr Gwynne Jones for this parti- 
cularly difficult job. At least we can 
expect, as a result of the new appoint- 
ment, a fresher, more honest, and more 
sophisticated discussion of disarmament 
problems than we have yet had in this 
country. 


ours seriously in return. Cultivating 
this willingness to learn as well as teach, 
to listen as well as talk, may be exactly 
the discipline the peace movement needs 
to overcome its often obnoxious sense 
of messianic self-importance. 


The very fact that England now has a 
Labour Government that is apt to be 
responsive to social wrongs would seem 
to favour the issues mentioned here as 
bases for political action. For one thing, 
the new government makes it somewhat 
more hopeful that the action undertaken 
will be successful, that it will sway 
Policy - and success is something non- 
violent direct action very much needs if 
it is to sustain public interest. 
Moreover, especially with a Labour 
Government in office which may prove 
itself admirably eager to take on all 
these social maladjustments, it is very 
Important that people be encouraged to 
recognise the democratic necessity of 
having problems solved with them and 
not always for them. Here, non-violent 
direct action can make its relevance 
clear as a radically democratic problem- 
solving technique, and as an important 
bulwark against the elitism that tends 
to characterise many well-intentioned 
but overly-zealous social planners, 

Let us be clear what is not being sug- 
gested by this American reassessment 
of peace politics. The peace movement 
is not being asked to “use” various 
public grievances in some crudely self- 
serving way. Nor is it being asked to 
Sacrifice its own identity and peculiar 
concern. Instead, it is being asked to 
learn from its own experience, to accept 
the fact that there can be no successful 
political action without people, and to 
recognise that non-violent direct action 
on the war issue is not mobilising nearly 
enough people to change the state of the 
world in the foreseeable future. 

In this situation, it is important to 
grasp what every good teacher knows: 
namely, that one does not educate by 
stubbornly insisting that a student adopt 
his teacher’s interests, nor by seeking to 
frighten or humiliate him into doing 
that. One simply takes the student 
where he is. One tries to work with, not 
against his motivations, to guide him 
and mature his interests. Not the least 
benefit of this approach is that the 
teacher may find he has a great deal to 
learn from his student. 


John Ball 


John Ball has been crowded out. 
He will be back next week. 
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Faubion Bowers 


Karlheinz Stockhausen (left) 
talks to the Italian avant garde 
composer, Luigi Nono 

(photo: Universal Edition) 


Karlheinz Stockhausen 
comes to New York 


Karlheinz Stockhausen has been 


involved, both as theorist and 


practitioner, in most of the avant garde music experiments of the past 
ten years. As an editor of the West German periodical Die Reihe he 
has been responsible for establishing closer contact between contem- 
porary composers and a clearsighted direction to the music they create. 
As a composer, his main concern in recent years has been the relation- 
ship between the performers of music and their audience. He has 
outlined plans for new music halls, and one of his compositions, 
“Carré,” is written for four orchestras and four choruses on four sides 
of a hall, surrounding the audience. Below Faubion Bowers describes 
a recent performance in New York of the latest result of Stockhausen’s 


preoccupations, “ Originale.” 


The staid senior music critic of the 
New York Times had occasion recently 
to say, alarmingly enough: “Life will 
never be the same.” He wrote these 
words shortly after reeling out of a 
tiny concert hall on 57th Street where 
Karlheinz Stockhausen’s Originale had 
just been performed. Yes, indeed, I sup- 
pose New York certainly, if not life 
itself, for those who witnessed this 
musical theatre piece called a “play,” 
will never be the same. 


Stockhausen - whether you like him or 
not, understand or shudder in horror 
at his music - is the most influential and 
controversial man of avant garde music 
in America, Europe, and Japan. Born 
36 years ago near Cologne, where he 
still lives and works (“ collaborates,” is 
his word for it) at the Studio for Elec- 
tronic Music, an adjunct of the powerful 
West German Radio Station, Stockhausen 
already has graduated from enfant ter- 
rible status to “terrifying man” stature. 
After studying with the French “terrible 
children” of yesterday, Messiaen and 
Milhaud, and exploring _ France’s 
musique concrete at the chic little Club 
d’Essay, Stockhausen has since taught, 
studied, performed, lectured, travelled, 
composed and published (words and 
music) so steadily, inordinate and origi- 
nal, and really so brilliantly, that now 
he is adored by the wildly wild young 
of the intellectual circuit here and 
abroad. / 
Part of this is for his extreme good looks 
and blondness. But Stockhausen’s per- 
cussive music is the true hero of today’s 
untried. His instruments, to give a 
sampling, are marimbaphones, African 
tree drums, Indian bells, tom-toms, tam- 


tams, high hats, xylorimbas, soft and 
hard sticks, as well as human grunts, 
slaps, snaps and oinks. Much of his 
music is electronic, and he is not averse 
to mixing it with an English horn or a 
bassoon and a piano. He titles his com- 
positions variously, Cycle, Refrain, Time 
Mass, Contact, and the like. When 
pressed for definition, he says: “ moving 
towards ever-increasing ambiguity,” or 
“it depends on the augenblick or eye 
glance for its static quality... .” 


Expectedly, Stockhausen has his musical 
and emotional enemies. They express 
their animosity in two ways: silently 
(one magazine editor prefers not to 
print his name) and vociferously. Not a 
Stockhausen performance - rare as they 
are in New York - goes by without 
pickets. When he appeared in person 
last year, patrons were dissuaded from 
entering the diplomatically endorsed 
Town Hall by shouts of “ Aryan superi- 
ority”” and “Fight Fascist music.” (The 
occasion was a concert of music from 
West Germany.) Originale, Stockhausen’s 
latest export, was patrolled for each of 
its performances by beatniks carrying 
banners: “ Fight the Rich Man’s Snob 
Art,” “Fight the Art of Social Climbers.” 
The group responsible for the anti- 
Stockhausen pickets calls itself, accord- 
ing to its throwaways, Action Against 
Cultural Imperialism. It designates 
Stockhausen the “ patrician theorist of 
white supremacy ” and insists that “the 
domination of white plutocratic Euro- 
pean art holds you (us) in bondage.” 

One of the chief sore spots among their 
grievances is a statement Stockhausen 
made in 1958 during a lecture at Har- 
vard University. He said: “Jazz or 
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black music is primitive, barbaric . . . 
beat and a few simple chords .. . 
garbage.” The whole anti-Stockhausen 
movement somehow smacks of reverse 
colour prejudice, inverse racism, and 
that familiar psychological procedure 
called “ projection.” The immense com- 
plexity of Stockhausen’s music is an 
irritant. His scores are sometimes bound 
in spiral to be played forwards or back- 
wards with only a time clock and a stop 
watch to keep the whole thing from 
falling into potsherd disarray. Easier to 
dismiss his work on other than musical 
grounds than cope with it by study. So 
one attacks. However, you have only to 
enter the hall to see a conspicuous 
absence of rich men and a fair sampling 
of the races. Despite the opposition, 
Stockhausen performances are generally 
sold out. Originale, for instance, played 
to standing room. 


Of course, Stockhausen is a naughty boy. 
Originale guarantees to annoy. The hall 
was rearranged so that seats were on the 
stage and the auditorium more or less 
cleared. A law of theatrical life decrees 
that there must be more spectators than 
performers, so several rows of seats 
were scattered about the floor space, but 
perversely, back to back. Aside from 
open pianos with flowers in them, per- 
cussion orchestras, spot lights, and a TV 
monitoring set (“We're being sterilised,” 
cried one member of the audience as 
the camera picked up his picture and 
flashed it across the room), a movie 
sereen, and such like, the setting in- 
cluded an assortment of goldfish bowls 
suspended from the balcony, a cage with 
live chickens in it, a lead pipe scaffolding 
which actors climbed and descended, and 
a German war he!met and walkie-talkie 
sets. 


The performance consisted of 18 
“scenes” broken into seven “structures,” 
performed at will by 19 actors and 
musicians. Here are two examples of 
Stockhausen’s text: 


Fashionable lady sweeps up banana 
peels and food remains on stage. 


Pianist makes tea. When it is ready 
he calls the Percussionist. Percus- 
sionist walks over. Both drink tea. 


Here are a few extracts of the action- 
packed, 94-minute, week-long series of 
performances. toy piece of paper 
which changed colour when touched by 
human hands was passed round the 
audience. Two very pretty girls began 
undressing and dressing again in dif- 
ferent clothes of all seasons and every 
style. The percussionist stripped in slow 
motion down to his underpants, con- 
tinued to play, and then put on blood 
red tights. A lady cellist, thinly veiled 
and naked, played with one leg sus- 
pended over the balcony. The New York 
Herald Tribune critic claimed she played 
a Bach Prelude, but I swear no one 
could have heard it, since several other 
things were all “happening” simultane- 
ously - a motion picture, out loud stage 
instructions, a recitation in Greek, an- 
other in English, the reading of a news- 
paper, and a child building blocks. 


The pianist put on striped red and blue 
make-up and a bear-skin bunny hat. In 
a reversal of roles he went over to the 
percussionist and beat a gong. (I didn’t 
see the tea.) One of the actors, in a 
bow to the civil rights struggle, wore a 
tee-shirt lettered “Freedom Now.” A 
quartet of voices appeared and per- 
formed a chorus not of song but laughs, 
tee-hees, shrieks, groans, humming 
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murmurs, and repeated nonsense syl- 
lables. 


In a nod across the Pacific, a Korean 
smeared his face with whipped cream 
and rice grains, and leapt still dressed 
into a nearby bathtub full of water. He 
drank a cup of the clothes-soaked water 
from his shoe. (Much applause. Cheers.) 
Then a menagerie appeared from all 
entrances and exits. A chimpanzee 
dressed in a blue dress played percus- 
sion. Two German Shepherd dogs (some 
one called out “ Fascist’) went on prowl 
through the audience. An actor tried to 
axe the chickens. (Someone called out 
“ Murderer.”) 


To end this first “act,” a general distri- 
buting and throwing of apples was 
enacted by the performers towards the 
audience. No one was hurt. 

By now, the evening had become so dis- 
ruptive, unstructured and unaccustomed 
that the spectators began participating. 
Despite all fire faws, several persons lit 
cigarettes. Others ate the apples they 
had caught or picked up from the floor. 
All, including the intermission, was 
dominated by the huge stop clock in the 
centre of the hall ticking off the minutes 
that controlled the scenes. It stood like 
an ominously mechanised, automated 
conductor. 

The final act too had its wonders. A 
lighted Roman candle was put in a 
metal drum and the acrid smoke bil- 
lowed the hall into near obscurity for a 
while. A man dressed in asbestos, hike 
a radioactivity deactivator, with an 
enormous cloth phallus flopping and 
dangling, Jumbered through the audience 
seats to crawl into a little trap door 
under the stage. He later reappeared and 
broke six raw eggs while a hat check 
girl sprinkled the mess with red powder. 
An avant garde poet, playing the role 
of an avant garde poet, stood up to recite 
an opus of his own composing for the 
play. This bit of type-casting was Allen 
Ginsberg. Ironically scathing murmurs 
of “ There’s our god of love,” and ‘“ It's 
Allen” swept up from the audience as 
he mounted his invisible poet’s rostrum, 
His recitation consisted of as boring a 
bit of pornographic politics as has ever 
been heard. ‘‘ The cat shat ... Castro’s 
balls are pink. . . . The revolution in 
America has already begun. .. . Ignore 
the Government and send your complaint 
to Clint Murchison.:. . .” are random 
sprinklings of the tenor. But Stock- 
hausen can not be blamed for this. He 
only asked for a local avant garde poet, 
not for the result. Finally, the actors 
and musicians, and the poet, seemed to 
go to sleep. Someone sprinkled shredded 
newspapers - like sandman’s sand - over 
ee And so, Originale came to an 
end. 

Crazy as it sounds, and certainly was, 
Originale was still a moving experience. 
It was annoying, childish, infuriating, 
depressing, but throughout there was 
that Stockhausen musical accompani- 
ment. Its pulsating, percussive beat 
made sense. I for one felt as I left that 
I had witnessed a catharsis of one man’s 
troubled soul. Of course it was ex- 
pressed in a flouting wilfulness. But 
under its ocean of creativity and origi- 
nality lies an ocean bed of worth. Yes 
indeed, Stockhausen is defiant, but un- 
like the child’s futility, he is getting 
somewhere. 


Faubion Bowers is a freelance critic of 
music, dance and drama, who has con- 
tributed to The Nation. At present he 
is completing a biography of Scriabin. 
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Andrew Calder 


The clash of races in Malaysia 


On September 17 the United Nations Security Council put forward a 


resolution deploring Indonesian aggression against Malaysia. 


The 


resolution was vetoed by the Soviet Union, but apparently carried 
sufficient authority to discourage President Sukarno of Indonesia from 
pressing forward his “crush Malaysia” campaign, which has in recent 
weeks rapidly subsided. On October 10 Prime Minister Tengku Abdul 
Rahman of Malaysia reported that President Sukarno had offered to 
open secret peace talks between their two countries. 


But for Malaysia, even a settlement with Indonesia will provide no 
promise of peace and unity. Like many new nations, Malaysia’s greatest 


problems are internal. 


In this article, Andrew Calder, Peace News 


correspondent in Malaysia, analyses the explosive racial and economic 
tensions that threaten to defeat Malaysia’s pusuit of nationhood. 


There are signs of serious strain in the 
fabric of Malaysian society. The new 
nation is based on such a complex of 
racial compromises that failure at any 
one point could blow the whole system 
apart. 


Population is nearing 10} million, and 
will double in the next 20 years. There 
are 4.5 million Chinese (42% of the 
whole), 4.2 million Malays (39%), 1 mil- 
lion Indians and Pakistanis (9%), 
700,000 non-Malay indigenous peoples 
(7%), and 200,000 others (2%). This 
balance jis unlikely to change signifi- 
cantly within the next generation. 

The major problems arise from Chinese- 
Malay relations. Basic differences of cul- 
ture, religion and language are re- 
inforced by differences in economic role 
and political status, so that the project 
of fusing the two races into one nation 
poses stupefying difficulties. The whole 
history of nation-building in the modern 
world affords no strict parallel to this 
undertaking, but the evidence of com- 
parable attempts holds out small hope of 
SUCCESS. 

The .walays are Muslims, and Islam is 


the official religion of Malaysia, though 
religious toleration is guaranteed by the 
constitution. It would be hard to find 
two religions with as little in common as 
Islam and traditional Chinese polythe- 
ism. Even in minor matters they grate. 
For example, pork is forbidden to Mus- 
lims, while a favoured food of the 
Chinese. Trouble is never far off when 
one or other community is celebrating 
one of its religious festivals. The first 
round of Singapore riots was sparked off 
by incidents during a Muslim parade. 


As Islam is the official religion, so Malay 
is the national language. According to 
the constitution, English has equal status 
until 1967, and could retain it beyond 
that date if Parliament so decided. But 
a very determined and powerful lobby 
has won agreement on making Malay the 
sole official language by 1967. 


The national language, and the fight for 
it, has assumed great symbolic impor- 
tance for the Malays. Everywhere in 
Malaya one sees signs and notices in 
English defaced or painted out, pre- 
sumably the work of extreme Malay 
youth groups. By insisting on the use 


of Malay it is hoped in some circles to 
wipe out the present advantages of the 
English-educated Chinese and Indians. 
Extremists even advocate the use not of 
Romanised Malay, but of Jawi, an 
Arabic-type script. 


It will be extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible, however, to dispense with 
English entirely. Its use in at least 
higher education seems assured. For 
purposes of international contacts it has 
no rival. Even the Malay political 
leaders, while paying lip-service to the 
national language, recognise these things 
and send their children to English- 
medium schools. But the present 
leaders, themselves mainly English- 
educated, have, hot on their heels, a 
younger generation whose appeal is 
more openly to Malay linguistic and 
religious chauvinism. 

The Chinese in Malaysia are not a homo- 
geneous linguistic group, but those who 
are literate in Chinese all read the same 
script. They share pride in a language 
which has obviously produced an incom- 
parably richer literature than Malay and 
has been the vehicle of the most pro- 
found human reflections. There are un- 
doubtedly Chinese who, though prepared 
to learn Malay, are contemptuous of it as 
a language. 

Among the Chinese-speaking Chinese 
there are several mutually incomprehen- 
sible dialects. But the major distinction 
in the Chinese community is between the 
English-educated and the Chinese- 
educated. It is the latter group, less 
westernised and more tradition-oriented 
than the former, who nurse the major 
grievances. Their own schools are 
threatened by plans to construct a 
general state system of comprehensive 
(i.e. multi-racial) schools, in which 


Malay will be the medium of instruction. 
They have always been at a disadvantage 


in such fields as higher education and 
government service, because of their 
poorer acquaintance with the English 
language. Now they are being asked to 
master a third language - Malay. 


It is hardly surprising that they should 
question the proposed status of Malay 
when there are actually more Chinese 
than Malays in Malaysia. It is from this 
Chinese-educated section, more China- 
minded, less well-equipped in some re- 
spects for leadership in a multi-racial 
society, less tolerant of the other com- 
munities, that trouble over the national 
language question is likely to arise. 


The case for Malay 


From the Malay point of view, the case 
for Malay as the national language is 
unanswerable. A common language, 
though not a sufficient, is a_necessary 
condition for nationhood. English is 
ineligible, since it is the “colonial” 
tongue. Chinese is unacceptable because 
it is “ outward-looking,” creating pulls 
towards the heartland of China; and 
indeed it is the case that Communism 
in Malaysia has drawn most of its 
recruits from among the Chinese- 
educated. The Malays recollect well the 
disruption and hardship caused by the 
Communists - mainly Chinese - during 
the long-drawn-out post-war emergency. 
The other languages are out of the 
question as small minority tongues. 
Finally, Malay is already the lingua 
franca of the country; the racial com- 
munities tend to keep apart, but insofar 
as they have contact, the means of com- 
munication, outside the elites who 
employ English, is Malay. Most people 
already know some Malay. That they 
now build on this foundation is not an 
unreasonable request. 


In Singapore, whose population is 75% 
Chinese, four languages have equal 
Official Status - English, Mandarin (stan- 
dard Chinese), Tamil (the predominant 
language among the non-English speak- 
ing Indians), and Malay. Differences of 
Opinion on the necessity and speed of 
Implementation of Malay as the sole 
official language are inevitable between 
Singapore and the Malay-dominated 
central government, and between Singa- 
pore’s 250,000 Malays and the island’s 
Chinese. 


The economic sources of tension spring 
from differences in wealth and social 
role. The representative outlooks of the 
two races are hard to reconcile. The 
Malays see themselves as the original 
indigenous people (though in fact many, 
Perhaps a majority, stem from, or are 
themselves, recent immigrants from 
Indonesia). To them, the Chinese are 
interlopers who took advantage of 
British colonial rule to establish a 
monopolistic grip on the commerce and 
resources of Malaysia. The Chinese, on 
the other hand, regard their higher liv- 
ing standards and their control over the 
nation’s capital (for the accumulation of 
which they take credit) as their just re- 
ward for enterprise, industry and thrift. 
They see the Malays as naturally un- 
zmbitious, agrarian, financially careless 
and unsophisticated. 


It is not only unscientific but it begs all 
the most important questions to analyse, 
as many English in Malaya do, the roles 
and status of Malaysia’s people in terms 
of inherent racial qualities. There are 
historical, sociological, and economic 
factors to be considered in accounting 
for the present situation. 


There can be no doubt that, given time 
and the appropriate cultural and en- 


Victim of this year’s 
Singapore riots, a wounded boy 
is carried to hospital 


vironmental changes, the Malays will 
achieve everything the Chinese have 
achieved. The Chinese, however, are 
strongly entrenched in their present 
economic primacy. Their position owes 
something to a psychological outlook 
generated by the highly competitive 
environment of over-crowded South 
China, from which most of them stem. 
It owes something as well to English 
policy during the colonial period. It is 
not, however, possible to elaborate on 
these factors here. 

Taking the situation as given, pretexts 
for strife are legion. The rural Malays, 
forming roughly 75% of the rural popu- 
lation and accounting for about the 
same proportion of the whole Malay 
community, have suffered falling in- 
comes in recent years because of rising 
numbers and inadequacies in the rural 
development programme. As a result, 
they have become increasingly indebted 
to the money-lenders, who are almost 
invariably Chinese. 


The same Chinese act as buyers of the 
Malays’ rural produce and_ sellers to 
them of manufactured and imported 
goods. The Chinese can therefore mani- 
pulate the indebtedness of their Malay 
customers and suppliers for their own 
profit. In the towns, too, relations be- 
tween the two races tend to be predomi- 
nantly economic, with the Chinese in 
the commanding position: the Chinese 
monopolise trading and commerce to an 
astonishing degree. 


To preserve their economic strength, 
and the free enterprise which guarantees 
it, the Chinese accepted Malay political 
predominance. In theory, as the Malays 
become more economically competitive, 
the Chinese should win a greater share 
in political power. So far there are few 
indications of movement in either direc- 
tion. A few Malays have been appointed 
directors of Chinese and English con- 
trolled businesses, but the economic 
situation of the vast majority is certainly 
no better than it was a_few years ago, 
and is probably worse. Chinese political 
ambitions, on the other hand, face 
serious obstacles too. 


Singapore 


The coming political crisis wil] encom- 
pass all Malaysia. But the recent Singa- 
pore race riots focused world attention 
on the island, and it is indeed necessary 
to distinguish between Malaya and 
Singapore. 

The immediate cause for the Singapore 
troubles was re-housing. In company 
with other extremist Malay groups, the 


local Singapore United Malay National 
Organisation, which is less tolerant 
racially than the national UMNO 
(Tengku Abdul Rahman, UMNO leader 
and Malaysia’s Prime Minister, delivered 
a blistering rebuke to Singapore’s UMNO 
activists recently), used the housing 
issue to stir up general opposition to the 
People’s Action Party Government of 
the island, a predominantly Chinese and 
socialist-tinged government. 


The PAP has a well-earned world-wide 
reputation for the provision of good low- 
cost municipal housing. It has been 
extremely active in pulling down sub- 
standard dwellings and re-housing the 
displaced people in well-designed blocks 
of flats. In many parts of Singapore, 
where there happens to be access and 
an adequate screen of trees, one finds 
Malay kampongs - clusters of traditional 
dwellings. It has been Singapore govern- 
ment policy to re-house the kampong 
dwellers in modern municipal flats. 


The grievance aired by Malay spokesmen 
concerned kampong dwellers scheduled 
for re-housing who had not been given 
sufficient notice of the move, and others 
who had simply been pushed out to 
make way for new flat and office build- 
ings. It was also alleged that the PAP 
was deliberately scattering Malays when 
re-housing them, ensuring that they 
would be outnumbered in all localities 
ene geographically isolated from each 
other. 


Charge and counter-charge - openly 
voiced at the popular level, thinly veiled 
at official level - collided over these 
issues, revealing a host of suppressed 
grievances. The wounds of Singapore’s 
first race riots had not had time to heal 
when, in early September, the second 
wave of violence struck, instigated, it 
was maintained by official spokesmen, by 
Indonesian agents. 


But the plain fact is that racial nerves 
in Singapore are now worn so thin that 
anything can set them jangling. The 
Malays of Singapore, unlike their cousins 
in Malaya, have no special privileges, no 
quota of scholarships for higher educa- 
tien, no reserved places in government 
service, no right to certain kinds of 
business licences. They see evidence on 
every side of Chinese wealth, initiative 
and predominance, and overlook the 
Chinese poverty which co-exists with 
theirs. This lack of class-consciousness 
on the part of the Chinese and Malay 
poor, allied to religious and language 
barriers, ensures that all the frustrations 
of the Malays will be laid at the door of 
the Chinese. Once violence erupts, there 
are strong-arm gangs on both sides 


ready, willing, and able to join battle. 


The seriousness of the Singapore situ- 
ation is revealed by the mutual back- 
biting which has crept into recent pro- 
nouncements of Tengku Abdul Rahman 
and Lee Kuan Yew, the Singapore Prime 
Minister. Tengku accuses the PAP of 
using for party purposes the goodwill 
committees formed during the riots, and 
has replaced them with peace commit- 
tees which are to work closely with the 
police (a Federal responsibility). Lee 
Kuan Yew, for his part, has given 
notice that he does not regard Malaysia 
as a Malay country, and that the re- 
straint shown to the Malay special 
position so far by the Chinese is con- 
ditional upon steady progress towards a 
truly open, non-communal nation. 


Citizenship 


In Malaya, one of the major political 
sore points is the question of citizenship 
and the right to vote, The extreme com- 
plexity and controversial character of 
the provisions governing this aspect 
testifies to the delicacy of the balance 
struck when Malaya and Singapore, each 
for its own reasons, agreed to come to- 
gether to form, with Sarawak and Sabah, 
the new nation of Malaysia. 


The relevant provisions in the constitu- 
tion take up over a score of pages. 
Briefly their effect is to ensure Malay 
political authority. Malays constitute 
just half of Malaya’s population. A 
breakdown of the electoral register by 
race is not available, but at least 75%, 
and perhaps as many as 90%, of the 
voters are Malays. That this is not 
reflected in the racial composition of 
Parliament is due to the share-out of 
candidatures among the races by the 
ruling alliance, a coalition of UMNO and 
the two leading parties of the Chinese 
and the Indians. Adult non-Malays find 
it difficult to win the right to vote in 
Malaya, for the provisions governing 
this are stringent. Thus, the many 
citizens of Singapore who are resident in 
Malaya can only vote in Singapore. 


In the Federal Parliament two other 
factors favour the Malays. First, rural 
areas are over-represented as compared 
with urban, and the vast majority of 
the Chinese are urban. Secondly, Singa- 
pore is under-represented compared with 
the other states. Sabah, with a quarter 
of Singapore’s population, has one more 
seat than Singapore. The justification 
for this is that Singapore has retained 
more powers for its own state govern- 
ment than have the other states, but the 
consequence is to reinforce the Malay 
grip on central political power. 
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Tengku Abdul Rahman 
(photo: John Bulmer) 


However - and this is the crucial point - 
this control will, if the future pans out 
as planned by the present leaders at the 
time of merger, automatically diminish 
through time. More and more Malayan 
Chinese will qualify as voters, and most 
of the Chinese born since Malaysia was 
formed will automatically be entitled to 
the vote at the age of 21. The Chinese 
component of the electorate will there- 
fore grow year by year, and the process 
will obviously be accompanied by fund- 
amental and radical political changes. It 
it hardly to be expected that the alliance, 
which has so far completely dominated 
Malayan and Malaysian politics, will 
survive. Its deep-grained conservatism 
will be increasingly challenged by more 
progressive forces, with much of the 
impetus coming from the Chinese (and 
Indian) voters. The Indians suffer some- 
what similar political disabilities at 
present. Like the Chinese, they stand to 
benefit with time. 


It is this possibility, inevitable if demo- 
cracy continues to function, that troubles 
sections of the Malay community. Afraid 
of complete Chinese dominance, they are 
open to the temptation of trying to pre- 
serve the cosy status quo with all its 
powerful built-in privileges for their own 
people. This is the origin of the fear, 
so frequently expressed in Chinese 
circles, that the more conservative and 
chauvinistic Malay groups will never 
allow the changes anticipated in the 
constitution to come about. The Malays 
are more or less in effective control of 
the police, the armed forces and the 
internal security services (the latter 
power especially enables them to crush 
opposition if they so will). The Tengku’s 
resentment at PAP participation in the 
Malayan elections earlier this year is 
taken as a straw in the wind, for he is 
the most tolerant of Malays, and a shin- 
ing exemplar of inter-racial co-operation 
compared with some of the Malay wild 
men in his cabinet and party. 


Built-in changes of the magnitude fore- 
shadowed by the Malaysian constitution 
make a mockery of any attempt at intel- 
ligent prediction. But it is as certain 
as anything can be that in the near 
future Malaysia will be put to a search- 
ing and prolonged test. If she survives 
the ordeal, it will be something of a 
miracle, and one holding out hope for 
our multi-racial world. 
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Theodore Roszak 


The 
illuminated 
commonplace 


Richard Diebenkorn, whose first one-man 
show in London closed last week at the 
Waddington Galleries, is the leading 
member of a small group of California 
representational painters which has been 
given the name “the new realists.” 


The group, which includes Elmer Bis- 
choff, Paul Wonner, and Bruce McGaw, 
is one of several movements away from 
the abstract expressionism which has 
dominated American painting in the 
post-war years and which has by now 
become both facile and fashionable. 


The work of the California figure 
painters, in contrast to the often undis- 
ciplined outpourings of the action 
painters, emphasises restraint, structure, 
and aesthetic intelligence. Its purpose is 
to re-establish the primacy of visual 
values in painting and so reclaim the 
art from those who have chosen to use 


Alison Prince 


Paintings by Robin Davis and Oswell 
Blakeston, New Vision Centre Gallery, 
4 Seymour Place, Marble Arch, October 
19-November 7, daily from 10 a.m. to 
6 p.m., including Saturday. 


Do-it-yourself department. Try this. Take 
a lot of white paper, a big brush and a 
bottle of black ink. Shake surplus ink 
from the brush and rub dry on the white 
paper. Cut up the paper into curved 
strips, arrange on black paper and stick 
down. 


The recipe is quick ’n’ easy, as the cook- 
substitute packages disgustingly have it. 
The results are apt to be quick and easy 
too unless an element of preconceived 
intention is there. The person in charge 
of these bits of paper can do no more 
than arrange them nicely unless he has 
some definite idea of what he wants to 
do with them. 


Robin Davis is at present showing col- 
lages manufactured to the recipe given 
above in a small Mayfair catacomb 
called the New Vision Centre. The first 
sight of his collected work provokes an 
overwhelming sense of uniformity. The 
streaky white shapes curve together on 
their total blackness in picture after 
picture and a visual second wind is 
needed before they can be isolated from 
each other and seen as individual com- 
positions. 


There is a common suggestion through- 
out these collages of two figures, never 
stated clearly as such but implied by 
the relationship of the curves; some- 
times fighting or pursuing, sometimes 
loving or reconciled in unity. The spec- 
tator becomes involved in a game of 
hunt-the-symbol, which is quite exciting 
once you have got the idea and not un- 
rewarding, for Mr Davis has a wide 
range of subtle variations of his theme 
and any one of them has plenty of 
movement and decorative value. 


it as a form of psychic self-discovery. 
Diebenkorn’s paintings at the Wadding- 
ton includes still lifes, landscapes, interi- 
ors, and human figures - all executed 
with great directness and a kind of 
muscular simplicity. His heavy, almost 
crude brushwork requires viewing from 
a distance that will allow his figures to 
assume form and definition. At close 
range, the pictures seem only to disinte- 
grate into sloppy patches and globs of 
colour. Given distance, Diebenkorn’s 
ability to body out his canvas, to create 
bulk and presence through the use of 
colour, is most impressive. 


One cannot call such painting “ beauti- 
ful” in any conventional sense. Often 
Diebenkorn will blanket large areas of 
canvas with a single uneven slosh of 
pigment: an oppressive black, a ringing, 
almost gaudy orangeish tan, a dirty 


green. The words that come to mind 
with respect to his work are rather 
‘honest ” and “strong.” There is simply 
no effort on Diebenkorn’s part to 
ingratiate or excite or please. No cheap 
effects, no easy gracefulness. He seems 
always to be saying, “I saw this. It was 
worth painting. Just as it was. Part of 
the world. Part of my life. It wasn’t 
pretty. It was just there. Like this.” 
And then he lays it on his canvas in 
strenuous shapes and hues. 


There are many things about Dieben- 
korn’s work I don’t understand and find 
it hard to like. His human figures seem 
too grossly executed, too stilted and 
rigid. They are not people so much as 
objects to build a composition around. 
And, too, his colours are often too 
muddy and drab for my taste. But there 
is a spirit to these canvasses that I find 


DO-IT-YOURSELF ART 


In spite of an evident feeling for rhythm 
and design and an almost uncanny 
ability to imply the third dimension, Mr 
Davis’s exhibition leaves a feeling that 
he is not doing himself justice. Why 
does he limit himself to such a meagre 
and primitive method of working? 
The pat answer to the same question 
asked of the hard-pencil academic school 
was, to discipline the young painter, to 
make him define absolutely his inten- 
tions before he tackles the complexities 
of painting. Drawing, however, even 
with a hard pencil, imposes no limit on 
the subject matter; its difficulty lies in 
the intractibility of the medium itself. 

I would suggest that the restrictions 
which Mr Davis imposes on himself have 
quite the opposite effect. The method is 
so easy and so Jimited by its uncompro- 
mising physical nature that it restricts 
the artist’s invention to those forms 
which it is able to express. 
Obviously it would be absurd to suggest 
that everyone has to go through the 
hard-pencil stage, or even that having 
tried it they must accept its limitations 
permanently. Equally, it would be dis- 
astrous for Mr Davis not to break out of 
his present convention and expand his 
technique a little. What about a roll of 
horrible lumpy wallpaper for instance? 
Or even a bottle of Post Office grey ink? 

Lad bd Ld 


Oswell Blakeston is a man of parts. A 
past contributor to Peace News, he also 
writes for What’s on in London, has just 
published a book rather sinisterly en- 
titled Zoo Keeps Who, has the most un- 
pleasant collection of sick jokes in 
London (“eat up your soup dear, before 
it clots”) and is now showing water 
colours at the New Vision Centre. 


Imagine the sepias and greys of Cox and 
Cotman without the knobby oaks and 
distant fields; the silvery skies of Con- 
stable without pollarded willows and 


lurching carts, and you approach the 
Englishness of Oswell Blakeston’s colour 
and the formlessness of his content. 

Heads and figures and skulls loom in the 
delicate incandescence here and there, 
but perhaps the most self-contained 
works are those purely abstract ones 
where little bursts of intense colour 
bleed into their crystalline surroundings. 
These would be lovely paintings for the 
budding or even established collector. 


* Ld * 


The really exciting find in the cellars of 
the New Vision Centre was some sculp- 
ture left from a previous exhibition by 
Roger Leigh. This work has an astonish- 
ing honesty and strength which makes 
most contemporary sculpture look like 
Oxford Street window dressing. A hurt- 
ling sweep of wooden wedges is simply 
nailed together with galvanised clouts. 
Dark wooden blocks evoke in their 
subtle relationships a sorrowing head 
and arms. The small bronzes have not 
quite the sense of significant confront- 
ation with reality but they are still re- 
markably taut and vital. 

Koger Leigh studied architecture at 
Liverpool University and worked in the 
LCC Architects’ Department for three 
years. He began making sculpture after 
the first Battersea Park exhibition and 
worked for a year with Barbara Hep- 
worth. 

Perhaps his architectural training has 
contributed to Mr Leigh’s firm control 
of his media; at any rate, here is an 
artist who used materials absolutely 
without sentimental pandering to them. 

Things being what they are, backing 
artists is a much less popular gamble 
than backing horses. But anyone with 
a spare shirt to risk in the Culture 
Stakes would be well advised to put it 
on Roger Leigh. 


Alison Prince is a painter and etcher; 
she used to teach art in London. 
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It has to do with 


strongly attractive. 
their homliness. 


There is not a single picture in the 
exhibition - nor a single canvas I have 
ever seen by Diebenkorn - whose subject 
seems to have been selected for its 
“specialness.” Rather, the subjects are 
one and all quite ordinary. None of the 
still lifes or models seem to have been 
arranged or posed to produce any sort 
of lovely effect. In fact, the posture of 
Diebenkorn’s models is often very awk- 
ward, as if they had been painted just 
as they happened to be sitting in an 
unposed moment. None of the land- 
scapes or interiors possess elegance. On 
the contrary, the landscapes are common- 
place streets lined with commonplace 
houses. If there were trees in the 
scene, they appear as they were, even if 
scrubby and squat. If there were tele- 
Phone poles, they are reproduced in all 
their unsplendid angularity, 
Diehenkorn’s still lifes include a water 
tap and a kitchen table with an ashtray 
on it. His interiors seem simply to be 
the studio he works in, painted without 
any preparation of the objects within 
them. This is typical of Diehbenkorn’s 
group as a whole. Most of Panl Wonner’s 
subjects, for example, are the contents 
of the room he lives in; bed, dresser, 
easy chair, each painted again and again 
from slightly different angles. Or, simi- 
larly, Bruce McGaw will paint an over- 
turned stool in the corner or the tree - 
not a very pretty tree - just outside his 
studio window. “ Art begins at home” 
seems to be the motto of the group. 
Their aesthetic is derived from a visual 
fascination with the everyday world. 


It is this capacity to lend ordinary 
things an enduring and monumental 
quality which gives the work of the new 
realists a sense of calm and sanity. In 
the midst of a world distracted by 
every sort of glamorous and ephemeral 
nonsense, Diebenkorn will take the time 
to paint a crumpled camelia he has come 
across lying on the floor of his studio or 
a paint knife stuck in a water glass - 
and with no attempt to falsify or dram- 
atise their unspectacular existence. This, 
after all, is the dead level of reality 
that accounts for perhaps nine out of 
every ten hours of our perceptive ex- 
perience. But most of us fail to register 
it in our selective concentration on 

important things” .. . like political 
crises or Hollywood spectaculars or 
world’s fairs. 


In Zen Buddhism, which is an especially 
strong cultural influence in the San 
Francisco Bay area from which these 
painters come, there is the concept of 
the “illuminated commonplace,” as Alan 
Watts has called it. There is a haiku 
that nicely packages this exotic notion. 
It runs: ‘Glorious and wonderful 
things to do! Drawing water and hewing 
wood.” We may have, in Diebenkorn’s 
paintings, one of the most mature 
occidental expressions of this remarkable 
vision of life. 
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Fire bombs destroy 


M i | a i | a 
The Student Non-violent Co-ordinating 
Committee (SNCC) reports that there 
have been “ more than 50” bombing and 
burning incidents aimed at civil rights 
workers and local Negroes in Mississippi 
in a four-month period. 

The SNCC office in Atlanta, Georgia, 
Said that arson and dynamite attacks 


Pope attacks 
‘blindness’ of 
Monte Cassino 


Pope Paul VI, who consecrated the re- 
built church of the Benedictine Abbey 
at Monte Cassino, Southern Italy, last 
Saturday, bitterly criticised those who 
bombed the abbey in 1944, it was re- 
ported last Sunday. 


The abbey, where St Benedict founded 
western monasticism in AD 529, was 
shattered by Allied bombers. 


The Pope proclaimed St Benedict Pro- 
tector of Europe, calling him “messenger 
Of peace, realiser of union.” Of the de- 
struction of St Benedict’s Abbey, he said 
it was “one of the fiercest and blindest 
gestures” of the war. 

“Because of the duties of our office 
under Pope Pius XII,” he said, "we are 
a well-informed witness to that which 
the Apostolic See did to spare this fort- 
ress, not of arms but of the spirit, from 
the grave outrage of its destruction. That 
voice (of Pope Pius), supplicant and 
sovereign, unarmed defender of faith 
and civilisation, was not heeded. 

He added: “We do not wish now to 
pass judgment on those who were the 
cause of this. But we cannot but deplore 
that civilised men dared make the tomb 
of St Benedict the target of pitiless 
violence.” 

In Sunday’s Observer, a military corres- 
pondent commented: “Monte Cassino, 
1,700 ft high, commands a valley re- 
garded over the centuries as the only 
practicable route 40F an advance on 
Rome from the south. 

"s After an unsuccessful Allied attack, 
General Freyberg, commanding the New 
Zealanders, insisted on heavy bombard- 
ment of the monastery. General Alexan- 
der, the Allied Commander, agreed, and 
on February 15, after full warning had 
been given, 450 tons of bombs were 
dropped on the monastery. From a 
military point of view the effort was 
wasted, since the rubble made excellent 
defensive positions. The Germans denied 
that the monastery was used as a mili- 
tary post. Alexander, in post-war dis- 
patches, says it was. The American 
Commander, Mark Clark, said there was 
no proof.” 


churches 


had destroyed 21 churches and other 
buildings, and had partially destroyed 
31 buildings between June 16 and 
October 4. Fire-bombings and ‘“ molotov 
cocktails” were reported in Brandon, 
McComb, Moss Point, Ruleville, So So, 
Canton, Vicksburg, Natchez, Laurel, 
Hattiesburg, Jackson, Meridian, Summit 
and Sharon. 


Early attacks by nightriders were 
directed at churches, homes, offices or 
businesses connected with the Missis- 
sippi Summer Project, but later church 
bombings seemed to occur at random. 


The only injuries reported despite the 
heavy bombings were on September 20 
in McComb when two children were hurt 
in the bombing of the home of a local 
civil rights leader, and in Vicksburg on 
October 4, when two civil rights workers 
sleeping in the Vicksburg Freedom 
House were cut by flying glass after an 
explosion. 


There were also some attacks on Missis- 
sippi whites. A church in Clinton, whose 
pastor is a white man, was burned on 
June 26 after the minister spoke to a 
Negro bible class. On August 27, the 
ofice of a white moderate newspaper 
in Jackson was bombed, and two offices 
owned by Natchez mayor John Nosser 
were bombed on September 14. Mayor 
Nosser’s home was bombed on Septem- 
ber 25, and a Sharon store and post 
office managed by whites was bombed 
on September 26. 


Eleven white men have been arrested 
for the McComb bombings. Two of them 
entered pleas of not guilty on October 
13, and the Pike County Grand Jury was 
expected to reconvene on October 19 to 
consider further evidence in the 16 or 
more bombings in the McComb area. 
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The bomhed-out interior of Society Hill Baptist Church in McComb, Mississippi, 


destroyed by a dynamite blast on September 20. This is one of the 21 churches 
destroyed or damaged by fire or explosives during last summer. (Picture: Student 


Non-violent Co-ordinating Committee.) 


Chinese H-bomb nearer 


Chinese nuclear weapon technology is 
much closer to the hydrogen bomb than 
had previously been conceded in the 
West, The Guardian’s science correspon- 
dent reported last Saturday. 

This is the only possible interpretation, 
he states, which can be placed on an 
announcement by the US Atomic Energy 
Commission indicating that the fission 
device detonated on October 16 em- 
ployed uranium 235. 

The nature of the fissile material can 


be deduced with considerable accuracy 
from an analysis of the fall-out, and this 
must be the source of the American 
announcement. It is significant, the re- 
port continues, because, while plutonium 
239 can be obtained with comparative 
ease from fission processes in reactor 
cores, uranium 235 requires very sophis- 
ticated separating processes which it was 
thought existed only in Russia, the US, 
and Britain. Further, while plutonium 
cannot be used as a trigger mechanism 


The Confederate A-bomb 


A nuclear bomb with a yield of about 
five kilotons was detonated in an under- 
ground salt chamber near Baxterville, 
Mississippi, on October 22, The Times 


Complex inferiority 


One of the tools of economic analysis 
which has always held me in the grip of 
fascination is the inferior good. An 
inferior good is one which people buy 
more of when its price goes up. This is 
because, in order to buy the usual 
amount of it, which you can’t do with- 
out, you need more money; to get more 
Money you have to cut down on some- 
thing else, and you have to buy more of 
the inferior good to make up for the 
thing you have cut down on. 


The example you’re always given is 
potatoes. But could you apply it to 
newspapers? 


Suppose Peace News is so important to 
you that you must have it, whatever else 
you read or don’t read. Suppose we put 
the price up. Suppose you drop the 
Daily Excess, or Tr*b*ne, or the B**- 
k**per’s W**kly. Suppose you’re so 
print-hungry that you buy two copies of 
Peace News... . 


No. It doesn’t work. But suppose we 


put the price up and we’re not an 
inferior good. You'll just have to pay 
more. Horror. 


To avoid this dreadful possibility, send 
us lots of money now and save yourself 
several pence next year. 

ROD PRINCE 


total since February 1 


£1304 


contributions this week £62 5 11 
we need £5000 by February 1965 
Please send cheques etc to the 


treasurer payable to Peace News 
5 Caledonian Road London Ni 


Washington correspondent reported last 
Friday. The explosion, which was part 
of a programme to improve the detection 
of underground tests, caused the surface 
of the proving ground to rise and fall 
about four inches. 

The device, which had an _ explosive 
power equal to about 5,000 tons of TNT 
or about a quarter of the yield of the 
Hiroshima bomb, was buried under 600 
feet of concrete and 800 feet of earth. 
Seismographic instruments recorded the 
explosion at the test site, in south-east 
Mississippi, and western Europe. 

The Atomic Energy Commission re- 
ported that the blast probably created 
an underground cavity some 60 feet in 
radius, slightly damaged nearby build- 
ings, and rocked Baxterville. About 400 
people were earlier evacuated from the 
area, though one family refused to leave. 
Being in Mississippi, a Confederate flag 
was flown above the test site. 

The Uppsala Seismological Institute re- 
ported last Sunday that it had registered 
what it believed to be an underground 
nuclear explosion at Novaya Zemlya, 
inside the Arctic Circle, that morning, 
The Guardian reported last Monday. 

A spokesman for the institute said the 
magnitude was reported at 5.6 on the 
Richter scale, which means that the 
bomb was equal to at least five kilotons, 
but he added it was probable that the 
force was several times greater. 


for a fusion reaction because it does not 
reach the required intensity, uranium 
235 is an adequate fusion trigger. 


The crucial question is, how did China 
obtain the uranium 235? The Guardian 
correspondent states that it is possible, 
but politically unlikely, that it came 
from Russia before 1960, It is also pos- 
sible, but technologically unlikely, that 
China has built a gaseous diffusion 
separating plant (or a _ centrifuging 
plant) since 1960. It is much more likely 
that a Russian project, started in China 
during the fifties but abandoned in 1960 
in the belief that China lacked the tech- 
nology to complete it, has, in fact, been 
brought to completion. 


If this is so, and its probability seems to 
be reinforced by events in Russia, then 
China has not only cut by half the 
usual approach to nuclear weapons, in 
that it is now very near to the produc- 
tion of an H-bomb, but it will also be 
able to cut out the preliminary steps in 
building up a strategic defence system, 
since it can concentrate immediately on 
producing nuclear warheads and the 
missiles to deliver them. 


Whether this is a practical possibility 
depends largely on the state of China’s 
rocket technology, a completely un- 
known quantity. It also depends on the 
amount of uranium 235 it is able to 
produce, and how far advanced it is 
with fusion technology. But Western 
estimates that it would be at least four 
or five years before China could become 
an H-bomb power need some revision. 
China might well make an entry before 
the end of 1966. 


THIS WEEKEND 


Campaign Caravan Workshops quarterly 
conference. Saturday, October 31 to 
Sunday, November 1, 10.30 a.m. each day 
at the General Picton (200 yards beyond 
we News), Caledonian Road, London 
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Tony Lambie 


FREE MAN, DETERMINED MAN 


Man as a Subject for Science, by A. J. 
Ayer. (Athlone Press of the University 
of London, 5s.) 


At intervals throughout history men 
have turned to look at themselves in 
disgust as fundamentally indistinguish- 
able from animals. Often during these 
periods intellectuals sought the estab- 
lishment of theories which reveal how 
mechanical man is, and consistently 
their opponents, the libertarians and 
free will proponents, manufactured rival 
theories. 


August Comte, “the father of sociology,” 
and his follower Bentham were two who 
believed that the individual was deter- 
mined in his actions and that, therefore, 
the movements of social groups would 
be predictable. 


Professor Ayer, in the sixth Auguste 
Comte memorial lecture, makes an un- 
ambitious study of an aspect of the free 
will v determinism problem. This critic- 
ism In no way excludes the lecture from 
the status of importance as a contribu- 
tion to the literature already in exist- 
ence. In fact, Ayer succeeds in clearing 
away many of the questions which have 
fee to a further confusion of the main 


Although Professor Ayer is in general 
a clear expositor of his ideas, there are 
a few occasions in the lecture where his 
Phrasing becomes involved and hazy. 
This is, no doubt, to a certain extent 
a result of the form the study took. As 
a transcription of a lecture it reads 
fairly well. One slight difficulty, though, 
Is encountered in the reading of the 
lecture. Frequently, one find that the 
opinions which are thought to be Ayer’s 
belong to those whom he is criticising. 
This might require the reader to go over 


some sections a second time, but this 
causes small inconvenience as_ the 
lecture is short. 


These may seem trivial faults, but to 
turn a blind eye to them is to allow the 
vanguard of philosophy to move further 
away from the main force of the intelli- 
gentsia. Many more people could fas- 
cinate themselves with the problems of 
philosophy were much of the “jargon” 
dispensed with, and studies in philo- 
sophy would breed fewer preconceptions 
of its difficulty. Preconceptions, more 
so than in any other field, put philosophy 
beyond the grasp and criticism of many. 
Ayer introduces the lecture with a 
survey of problems related to and im- 
plied by the theory that men’s actions 
are causally determined. He admits that 
the social sciences are poorly repre- 
sented by laws of the sort which are 
found in physics, and asks whether this 
might be due to a fundamental differ- 
ence between the social sciences and 
physics, 

This idea that man is outside the’ order 
of nature appeals to many, often - as 
Ayer points out - on emotional grounds. 
It is argued, for instance, that since 
men are free, they are always able to 
render any generalisation invalid to 
which they are alleged to be subject. 
However, the mere fact that the gener- 
alisation is ‘“ publicly’ announced is a 
further factor not included in the 
generalisation. So the argument does 
not refute determinism. 


Professor Ayer continues by pointing 
out that it is not yet concluded that 
determinism excludes free will, and 
further that some philosophers hold that 
the latter depends on the former (since 
otherwise action directed towards an 
end could never be sure of achieving 


that end, the process towards the end 
changing direction at random). 


Indeed that these questions are still 
open might settle the dust of conflict 
which has confused both “sides”. This 
room for movement cannot be stressed 
often enough. Ayer, undoubtedly, wins 
over the sympathy of the reader by 
conceding that he is in the dark too. 
His method of approaching the problems 
on hand is non-partisan. He reveals his 
opinions cleariy, and demonstrates for 
the benefit of the determinists and the 
non-determinists that the emotional sig- 
nificance they attach to their theories 
may well be unfounded. 


Specifically, Ayer looks into the con- 
fusion surrounding the idea of motive 
as the cause of the action. He argues 
that the maxim that all men’s actions 
are caused by motives is not to be 
treated as thoughtlessly as by some 
philosophers. He sets out to clear away 
the misconceptions which obscure the 
simple truths. 


He does not claim that he can demon- 
strate that motives and actions conform 
to rigorous laws of nature, but he justifi- 
ably points out, firstly, that for many 
this is a closed question because of its 
ethical implications, and secondly, that 
those who have spent some time on the 
question have produced a welter of 
pedantic thoughts. 

One argument used by critics of deter- 
minism is that cause and effect must be 
distinct events, and that since this can- 
not often be said of motives and actions, 
they are not causally connected. Ayer 
shows quite simply that this is a purely 
arbitrary definition of cause and effect, 
and proceeds to broaden the definition 
legitimately to distinct and independent 
“facts.” 


David Horowitz 


The existential vacuum 


Man’s Search for Meaning, an introduc- 
tion to logotherapy, by Viktor E. Frankl. 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 16s.) 


When the psychiatrist Viktor Frankl 
entered Auschwitz, he was carrying the 
manuscript for his first book under his 
overcoat. The weight made him stoop a 
little, but as he passed the SS man who 
was dividing the new arrivals into two 
lines, he straightened so as not to be 
discovered. The SS man took a long 
look at Frankl and sent him to the right. 
Later Frankl learned that those who had 
been sent to the left were gassed. The 
irony of this “escape” was two-fold, 
because just as his turn had come, 
somebody had whispered in his ear that 
to be sent to the right would mean work, 


to the left a special camp for the sick 
and weak. 


This is not an isolated incident among 
the experiences related by Frankl in his 
memoirs, which serve to illustrate the 
powerlessness of the death camp inmates 
over their fate. Moreover, it was not 
only ignorance of the immediate pur- 
poses of their captors which _created 
this powerlessness. For even if there 
had been a way to avoid the gas cham- 
bers (and ultimately there wasn’t) death 
itself would have been inescapable for 
them. Issued a starvation diet (10 oz of 
bread and a bowl of thin soup per day), 
the prisoners were condemned to watch 
their bodies feed on themselves and to 
calculate the days left before they 
dropped. 


This total helplessness towards the out- 
come of one’s destiny in a death camp 
is tersely and effectively reported by 


Muriel Berry 


LOGOS 


We search for truth and find only explanations, 
hypotheses, hints, approximations. 

Yesterday’s precise conclusive circle 

becomes today’s ellipse - tomorrow’s square. 
Whether we drift or drive, use stars 

or spells, or even incantations, 

time buries true and false in the same grave. 
Definition by diagrams, trapped lights and words 
leaves us only with energy, with waves and particles. 
Vision does not need too many props, 

The unidentified flying object swoops 

and veers, weightless, near to the heart of the matter. 
We cannot trap truth in ambe?: reality 

is always in flight, but neither to nor fro. 

Frontiers are only definitions 

to help focussing: to give coherence 

to the incoherent. Chaos is the raw material 

of the Cosmos. Our inchoate pretensions 

dissolve into giggles as dawn strengthens. 


Frankl; but what really concerns him is 
the paradoxical insight into human free. 
dom which this extreme situation pro- 
vides. For while it is true that in a 
death camp one has no power to alter 
the circumstances of one’s existence and 
non-existence, there is still an essential 
freedom which remains: the freedom to 
bear one’s own misery in one’s own way: 


“We who lived in concentration camps 
can remember the men who walked 
through the huts comforting others, 
giving away their last piece of bread. 
They may have been few in number, 
but they offer sufficient proof that 
everything can be taken from a man 
but one thing: the last of the human 
freedoms - to choose one’s attitude in 
any given set of circumstances, to 
choose one’s own way.” 


This choosing of one’s way, moreover, 
is not an empty freedom. Life bound to 
values and to other people is a more 
meaningful life than life which is dedi- 
cated solely to itself and which is thus, 
inevitably, the mere plaything of circum. 
stance. ‘This meaning, moreover, is 
strength. A man who lives for some- 
thing, can bear more than the man who 
lives without this faith. “‘ He who has a 
why to live” wrote Nietzsche, “can 
bear almost any how.” 

Frankl’s account of life ruined down to 
the bearest remnant of itself has much 
to teach those who inhabit what is de- 
scribed in the analytical (and less satis- 
factory) part of his book as an “ exis- 
tential vacuum.” For Frankl’s account 
is an account of the ‘“‘ dead,” most valu- 
able in its insight into what is alive in 
this death. The truth towards which 
Frank! is striving seems to be the per- 
ception that to discover the meaning of 
one’s own life, the life that one has to 
live, one must see it first through 
Lazarus’ eyes. 


David Horowitz is the author of 
“Student” (Ballentine books) and of 
the forthcoming Tavistock publication 
“Shakespeare: An Existential View.” He 
is currently studying at the London 
School of Economics. 


This view of mental events as existing 
on a different plane from physical events 
is misleading. What has to be estab- 
lished, Ayer says, is the continual or 


lawlike concomitance of “facts” to 
assert that there is a process conforming 
to laws. 


Professor Ayer, when using the word 
motive,” strips from it any moral con- 
nections; he feels, unlike R. 8. Peters in 
The Concept of Motivation, that a habi- 
tual action is not motiveless. There is a 
‘standing ” motive, so to speak. 


It is unfortunate that lectures are so 
restricting. Many people may bypass 
this little book because it assumes many 
things which its scope would not allow 
it to answer. There is no room, for 
example, to inquire into Austin Farrer’s 
distinction between the “initial dispo- 
sition” and the subsequent motives held. 
Do subsequent motives not come as un- 
expectedly from the hinterland as the 

Initial disposition?” The only alter- 
native would be an infinite regression of 
motives. 


Perhaps Professor Ayer will produce a 
book which will deal with these pro- 
blems as effectively and sympathetically 
as he has done in this lecture. He cer- 
tainly stands by his belief that “the 
function of philosophy is wholly 
critical.” 


Tony Lambie is at present doing social 
studies at the University of Strathclyde. 


SHORTER 
NOTICE 


Year Book of World Affairs, 1964, pub- 
lished under the auspices of the 
London Institute of World Affairs. 
(Stevens, £3 3s.) 


Contains 20 articles on various aspects 
of world affairs, including Indonesia- 
Malaysia, the theory of international re- 
lations, international economic trans- 
actions, international law, strategic 
aspects of world affairs etc. 


The London Institute of World Affairs 
is connected with University College 
London, and the Year Book of World 
Affairs is valuable primarily for its 
coverage of academic and literary work 
In the field of international relations. A 
total of over 400 books are reviewed or 
referred to in the articles in this sym- 
posium. 
A.R. 
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The Warren report 


I have recently returned from abroad to 
find a number of copies of Peace News 
waiting on my doormat, including a 
buckshee edition of the one for October 
16, sent with your compliments and 
marked “see page 10.” On page 10 is 
an article by Adam Roberts attacking 
Lord Russell’s remarks upon the Warren 
Report and suggesting that members of 
the Who Killed Kennedy? Committee (of 
which I am one) should resign. Presum- 
ably you hope for either my resignation 
therefrom or else my reasons for not 
doing so. 


Very well then. Reasons for not doing 
so. As I say, I have been abroad and 
therefore am not up to date with my 
reading - in particular I have not yet 
read the Warren report. But certainly 
if what Mr Roberts says is true there has 
been a good deal of extravagance In 
Lord Russell’s reactions. Nevertheless I 
do not intend to resign. What I have 
joined is called the Who Killed Ken- 
nedy? Committee, not the Oswald Is 
Innocent Committee or the All Ameri- 
cans Are Crooks Committee, and I regard 
its existence as being 10r we purpose Of 
showing that peop!e outside America are 
vitally interested in the Kennedy assas- 
sination and its aftermath. 


I do not at this stage wish to join Lord 
Russell in stating that the Warren Com- 
mission lacks integrity, but I do not 
think I am being unduly cynical in 
suggesting that all such commissions are 
by their very nature bound to sit a little 
sideways to the truth, however honest 
their individual members may be. The 
Pressures upon witnesses, police investl- 
gators, lawyers, politicians, and even 
judges in a complex modern society (and 
Particularly after such an event as took 
Place at Dallas, which after all has 
brought into complex modern society the 
crude simplicities of tribal blood-feud, 
and brought them in very suddenly and 
unnervingly) are so great and unpredict- 
able that one cannot really blame men 
for yielding to them, perhaps only a 
little, perhaps only subconsciously. But 
pps certainly such yielding will take 
place. 


It is therefore necessary that official 
commissions should be reminded that 
their reports are subject to public 
scrutiny, even though the people (such 
as myself) who give their names to 
attempts at such scrutiny are not parti- 
cularly well qualified to attempt the 
scrutiny themselves. To resign from the 
WKKC at the first attacks upon its own 
integrity would suggest that I do in the 
long run prefer to lean upon the easy 
bosom of the official] guardians of good 
government, and the most cursory read- 
ing of history will show that this is a 
highly dangerous preference. 
The whole business of Kennedy’s death 
had all the appearance of what I have 
heard described as “a typical Texan 
job,” and the actual behaviour of the 
Warren Commission in session has not 
dispelled this image. The system of 
calculated leaks by which all the news- 
papers were able to tell us the results 
of the report, presumably before the 
commissioners had arrived at them 
themselves, was sufficient to alert anyone 
with a nose to the fact that the bad 
smells from Dallas had by no means 
been dissipated yet. ; 
If the opinions of an author of fiction 
are not regarded as altogether too irres- 
ponsible in such a “ documentary” con- 
text, may I quote from the late Raymond 
Chandler’s essay, The Simple Art of 
Murder? 
“The realist in murder writes of a 
world in which gangsters can rule 
nations and almost rule cities, in 
which hotels and apartment houses 
and celebrated restaurants are owned 
by men who made their money out of 
brothels . . . where a judge with a 
cellar full of bootleg liquor can send 
a man to jail for having a pint in his 
pocket, where the mayor of your town 
may have condoned murder as an 
instrument of money-making . : 
where you may witness a hold-up in 
broad daylight and see who did it, 
but you will fade quickly back into 
the crowd rather than tell anyone, 
because the hold-up men may have 
friends with long guns, or the police 
may not like your testimony, and in 
any case the shyster for the defence 
will be allowed to abuse and vilify 
you in open court... .” 


Arthur Creech Jones 


The Rt Hon Arthur Creech Jones, 
Colonial Secretary from 1946 to 1950, 
who died on October 23 aged 73, will go 
down to history as the statesman who 
initiated the pattern of peaceful trans- 
formation of colonial territories into 
independent members of the Common- 
wealth. It is less well known that he 
spent nearly three years In prison as a 
conscientious objector during the First 
World War, and became the friend and 
adviser of conscientious objectors during 
the second. 


Between the wars he was, first, national 
secretary of the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union, and then founder and 
organising secretary of the Workers’ 
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Travel Association. He first entered 
Parliament as Member for Shipley in 
1935, and at the time of his death had 
just resigned as MP for Wakefield. 


When the Second World War broke out 
he resembled another First War con- 
scientious objector, F. W. Pethick- 
Lawrence, in believing that only military 
effort could prevent the triumph of 
Nazism; but his own experience made 
him deeply sympathetic to conscientious 
objection as such. At the beginning of 
the war, when Leslie Hore-Belisha was 
War Minister, he was largely instrumen- 
tal in getting the education clause, 
which enabled young soldiers to train 
for civilian jobs while serving, into the 
Military Service Act. When the National 
Government was formed in 1940, he 
became Parliamentary Private Secretary 
to Ernest Bevin, then Minister of Labour, 
and in this position did a great deal to 
mitigate the position of conscientious 
objectors and other pacifists. 

As a “suspect” person myself at that 
time, I found him reassuring and helpful 
when Herbert Morrison, the Home Sec- 
retary, prevented me from temporarily 
leaving this country in response to 
invitations to lecture or attend confer- 
ences in America and India. Though 
Arthur Creech Jones did not succeed in 
getting the ban on my movements lifted 
during the war, his intervention certain- 
ly mitigated the Government’s attitude. 
In spite of the Letter to Peace Lovers 
which I wrote and published throughout 
the war, no further discreditable 
attempts were made by the Government 
or the press to identify me with Fascist 
sympathisers and other potential traitors 
to Britain. 


A gentle, unpretentious man who never 
sought to promote his own advancement, 
Arthur Creech Jones was a living em- 
bodiment of non-violence. He will be 
mourned by thousands both at home and 


abroad. 
VERA BRITTAIN 


Letters to 
the Editor 


If the Kennedy-Oswald-Ruby set-up reads 
like imitation Chandler it is because 
Chandler’s work is in fact an imitation 
of exactly this sort of set-up (not, I 
hasten to add, a particularly American 
phenomenon); and the main difference 
between reality and fiction is that where- 
as Marlowe (with whom I would not 
identify Mr Lane) always finds the 
answer, in this case I very much doubt 
whether anyone ever will. But we have 
to occasionally demonstrate a willingness 
to do so. 


In case Mr Roberts still thinks I am 
being silly, let me conclude by remind- 
ing him of what happened after the 
death of Lincoln. The official investiga- 
tion into that crime found out a great 
deal of the truth, failed to find out a 
great deal more, and hanged or im- 
prisoned a number of people who almost 
certainly did not deserve it. 

John Arden, 

Mill Cottage, Kirby Mills, 
Kirbymoorside, Yorkshire. 


Stuart Christie 


Mark Hendy’s defence of the Christie- 
Carballo Defence Committee (October 
16) was disingenuous on several points: 
1. It is true that Christie was involved 
in the struggle against war and mili- 
tarism in Britain, but it is also true that 
he professed and practised political 
violence. He had a perfect right to do 
so, but his defenders had no right to 
pretend he didn’t. 


2. It is true that Christie told his 
mother he was innocent while the 
Spanish authorities told the press he 
was guilty, but it is also true that the 
Defence Committee had reason to be- 
lieve that he was at least partly guilty. 
They had a perfect right not to say 
they thought he was guilty, but they 
had no right to pretend they thought 
he was innocent. 


3. It is true that Franco is the chief 
terrorist in Spain, but it is also true 
that frequent repetition of this fact by 
the Christie-Carballo Defence Committee 
is unlikely to secure the early release 
of either Christie or Carballo. This is 
surely the purpose of the Committee, 
and it is good to know that they are now 
pursuing it more sensibly; they will of 
course have the support of al] readers 
of Peace News, including myself, 
Nicolas Walter, 

32a Fellows Road, 

London N.W.3. 


Iran 


Having spent some time this summer in 
Iran, I can testify to many of Sidney 
Lens’ points (October 16). I spoke con- 
tinually with people who had taken part 
in the riots in June 1963; I saw photo- 
graphs of the scenes, showing many 
more than 21 dead. Had Mr Lens named 
his journalist, this individual would by 
now also be dead - for it is only the 
conventional criminals they execute in 
the public squares. 


It seems only to be the public buildings 
that show any signs of this new afflu- 
ence, and it is only roads of military 
value that are being built or re-made. 


A pacifist tells the truth 
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As to the condition of the peasants - 
many have no oxen for ploughing (as 
these belonged to the now dispossessed 
landowners and have been sold for meat, 
the peasants being unable to buy them 
as ploughing teams); in many areas they 
have not enough milk, and they subsist 
on unleavened bread and raw onions, 
and occasional eggs. 


Their unmitigated hatred of the regime 
does not always even inspire them to 
repair the irrigation ditches, which was 
previously the duty of the landowners. 
Next year Iran can only be yet poorer 
than it is this year - which is the poorest 
in memory. 


Anyone who wishes to test the good faith 
of the Iranian Embassy in London 
should ask for information on some 
such non-political topic as Zoroastrian- 
ism; he will receive, after three weeks, 
a pamphlet on the prosperity of Iran. 
The officials, both here and in Iran, are 
incapable of conceiving anything except 
what they have been officially told - 
certainly the most successful and open 
indoctrination any Westerner is likely 
to encounter. 

R. Grayburn, 

Christ Church, Oxford. 


Election 


In your front page editorial on October 
23 you state that during the election 
campaign the anti-nuclear movement was 
almost completely paralysed, and “apart 
from cries of dissent from the anarchist 
wing” the only activity was that of the 
four pacifist or nuclear disarmament 
candidates. 

During the five days prior to polling day 
I spoke for hours each day in the busy 
shopping centre of Gloucester from my 
car decked with posters and_ loud- 
speakers, while thousands of leaflets 
were distributed to passers-by. Glouces- 
ter CND supporters distributed by this 
method and by house to house delivery 
over 7,000 leaflets. We estimate that our 
efforts enabled us to make contact with 
some 20,000 people in this constituency 
of just over 50,000. Furthermore we 
were given very good publicity in the 
local press. 

David Stayt, 

Hilvertsheem, 

Upton-St.-Leonards, Gloucester. 


Correction 


In D. P. Barritt’s article on Belfast last 
week, the last two paragraphs were in- 
correctly edited. They should have read: 


“The Northern Protestant may admire 
the new economic progress in the Irish 
Republic, or its standing at the UN. 
But this is not his. 

“The Northerner now has his minority 
rjghts preserved: it is up to him to do 
more than give grudging concessions to 
the large Catholic minority within his 
own boundaries. This, of course, would 
be made easier if Nationalist extremists 
stopped telling the Northerner that he 
has no right to exist as a separate entity. 
The more that can be done to get both 
groups working together, the easier 
such changes of attitude will be made.” 
We apologise to Mr Barritt and our 
readers for our error. 
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revised & enlarged edition: cloth & illus 


FRANCOISE DELISLE records her adventures in war and peace, and 
her fulfilment in the love of Havelock Ellis. 


A sequel to 


FRANCOISE 
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cloth & illus 


A French girl’s childhood and her early days in England. “ Whatever 
she gained from Ellis’s reflected glory, she has a bright light of her 


own.” The Times 
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IndependentNegro candidate for Congress 


A 31-year-old Negro, Noel Day, is stand- 
ing for Congress as an independent 
candidate for the 9th Massachusetts 
District. A campaigning leaflet entitled 
“Programme for the ghetto,” which is 
the transcript of a tape-recorded inter- 
view with Mr Day, outlines his ideas for 
action centres with programmes related 
to different social problems. 

Noe! Day is a Dartmouth College gradu- 
ate; he has worked in New York as a 
social worker on housing projects. At 
present he is working in a social centre 
in the heart of the Boston ghetto. In 
June 1963, he organised the first Free- 
dom School in the US. He is a co- 
chairman of the Mass Freedom Move- 


ment and an adviser to both the Student 
Non-violent Co-ordinating Committee 
and the Northern Student Movement. | 

Noel Day feels that a central problem in 
his campaign, and for the whole civil 
rights movement, is how to make the 
campaign relevant for low-income white 
people who share the same problems as 
the Negro. His campaign is an attempt 
to try to find the answer by developing 
action programmes in white communities 
as well as in the Negro community. He 
ig concerned not so much with the 
question of equal rights or equal oppor- 
tunity, but with the way technological 
change is going to mean unemployment 
to both Negroes and whites, the need for 


better housing and better schools, for 
medical care and care for the elderly. 
Mr Day wants to make his election cam- 
paign something that will in fact extend 
beyond the election - ‘‘as a catalyst, as 
an initiator, as a pump primer.” 

An important point in relation to auto- 
mation and unemployment that he is 
making when addressing meetings, is 
that Boston, which has the second 
highest unemployment rate in the state, 
has a very high dependency on defence 
contracts, and that these are the indus- 
tries with the highest degree of auto- 
mation which is killing 40,000 jobs a 
week in the US. 

Noel Day puts forward plans for care- 


Zambia royalties: £4m settlement 


The end of 70 years of British rule in 
Northern Rhodesia came at midnight last 
Friday. In a darkened arena in Lusaka, 
The Times reported last Saturday, the 
Union Jack was hauled down and the 
floodlit new flag of Zambia was hoisted 
for the birth of the new republic. 


The Northern Rhodesian Government 
issued a statement on October 23 saying 
that the problem of mineral rights in 
the new republic had been resolved. 
This followed talks in Lusaka between 
British representatives led by Mr Arthur 
Bottomley, the Commonwealth Relations 
Secretary, and the Northern Rhodesian 
Government. The statement said: “A 
basis of agreement has been reached 
between the British Government, the 
Government of Zambia, and the British 
South Africa Company whereby the 
rights will pass to the Republic of Zam- 
bia from October 24. A further state- 
ment will be issued shortly.” 


No compensation was mentioned in the 
statement, but The Times correspondent 
states that he understood that Zambia 
has agreed to pay the British South 
Africa Company £2 million tax free; the 
British Government will pay the same 
figure, but it has tax complications to 
resolve. 

This means, in effect, that the company 
will have lowered its original demand of 
£18m to £4m, having been faced with 
a situation whereby it might have lost 
its royalties, worth £7m a year net, 
without being paid any compensation at 
all. 

More than 60 countries were represented 
at the independence celebrations on 
October 23 and 24; the Princess Royal 
represented Queen Elizabeth II. How- 
ever, five out of the eight countries 
encircling Zambia were not represented. 
They are the Portuguese territories of 
Mozambique and Angola, South Africa, 


Pacifists to sail for Cuba 
despite US travel ban 


Five team members of the Quebec- 
Washington-Guantanamo peace walk 
were scheduled to sail from Miami for 
Havana last Tuesday, weather permit- 
ting. This was announced by the 


Menon and Kumar 


back in India 


E. P. Menon and Satish Kumar, the 
young Indians who undertook a peace 
walk from Delhi through Moscow and 
London to Washington which started on 
fine 1, 1962, are now back home in 
ndia. 


Satish Kumar writes in a letter to Peace 
News: “Now we are back home after 
27 months of our peace journey. J am 
very satisfied with it. In this journey 
people were very kind to us and in all 
countries we received wonderful support 
and welcome. It is impossible to write 
to them all individually so I hope that 
they will see these few lines in your 
paper and accept our thanks. 


“ Now we are back in India we are going 
on a tour describing our experiences to 
the Indian people. We were received by 
the President of India, Dr Radhakrish- 
nan, and by Vinoba Bhave. I feel that 
our peace march has not finished yet. 
Maybe one project has finished but we 
have to go a long way, especially after 
the Chinese nuclear test. The Indian 
people are getting angry and they are 
pressing the Government to have an 
atom bomb. We have to work not only 
against the possibility of the atom bomb 
in India, but against the whole problem 
of militarism.” 


American Committee for Non-violent 


Action the previous day. 


The five peace marchers, veterans of a 
2.300-mile walk which began in Quebec 
in May last year, have been making 
preparations for the voyage for about 
three months. 

The US State Department, after ex- 
tended negotiations, refused their appli- 
cations for passports validated for travel 
to Cuba. The Coast Guard has kept the 
peace walkers’ 24-foot powerboat Spirit 
of Freedom under close surveillance 
during repairs and test voyages. If they 
reach Cuba, the five plan to walk from 
Havana to the Guantanamo naval base, 
carrying placards and distributing 
leaflets, as they have done in Canada 
and the US, stating their opposition to 
reliance on military power, and urging 
the adoption of non-violent alternatives. 
It is estimated that two days will be 
required for the voyage of nearly 300 
miles. 
The four men and one woman who will 
make up the crew of the Spirit of Free- 
dom are: Bradford Lyttle, captain of the 
boat and co-ordinator of the Quebec- 
Washington-Guantanamo peace walk; 
Marv Davidov, an art dealer from Min- 
neapolis; Peter Gregonis, an electronics 
technician from Silverton, Oregon; Bob 
Clapp, a student from Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia; and Erica Enzer, a chemist from 
Chicago, Illinois. 

The Committee for Non-violent Action 
believes that freedom to travel - which 
means the opportunity to study con- 
ditions in other lands and communicate 
with the people who live in them - is an 
important ingredient of world under- 
standing and peace. 


Southern Rhodesia and the Congo. The 
Northern Rhodesian Government rejec- 
ted an Opposition request for Mr 
Tshombe to be invited, on the grounds 
that he might be a security risk. 


On October 22 President Kaunda issued 
a statement denying reports of rumours 
in Elisabethville that Zambia intended 
to close its frontiers to the Congo and 
that independence might mean trouble 
between “our two sister peoples.” Mr 
Kaunda said that there had already been 
border difficulties because of rumours. 


Peace News 
man banned from 
Rhodesia 


John Papworth, a Peace News corres- 
pondent, was issued with a_ banning 
order by Rhodesian immigration officials 
last Sunday. He was among a group of 
official guests of Mr Kenneth Kaunda, 
the Prime Minister of Zambia, who were 
on a sightseeing tour as part of the 
independence celebrations, 


A bus carrying 60 sightseers drove over 
the bridge to view a section of the 
Victoria Falls on the Rhodesian side of 
the Zambesi river, the Daily Mail re- 
ported last Monday. The bus was 
stopped by a Rhodesian African immi- 
gration official who demanded that all 
African members of the party should 
alight to show their passports. White 
members were told they need not show 
their passports. Among Africans who 
became indignant at the discrimination 
was Sir Adetokunboh Ademola, Nigerian 
Chief Justice. 


Then, when John Papworth (who is 
white) identified himself, he was served 
with an order that declared him a pro. 
hibited immigrant by the old Central 
African Federation Government which 
was dissolved last year. 

At this all but five members of the 
party refused to enter Rhodesia as a 
protest. fa. 

Another group on a similarly sponsored 
tour refused to land at Lake Kariba Air- 
port, on the Rhodesian side of the 
border, when they were told that a 
banning order would also be issued on 
a member of their party. 

It was a disastrous beginning, the Daily 
Mail correspondent commented, to 
Zambia-Rhodesia relations, only one day 
after Zambia’s independence. 


Correction 


In the news story about the World 
Community of Gypsies launching a cam- 
paign for rights for itinerants (Peace 
News, October 16) it was stated that out 
of more than 500,000 gypsies in France, 
6,590 are nomads and 8,070 illterates. 
This should have read “ 65% are nomads 
and 80% are illiterates.” 


Only two weeks to the 


Peace News CHRISTMAS FAIR 


SATURDAY, 14 NOVEMBER, 11 a.m. to 9 p.m. KINGSWAY HALL, LONDON W.C.2. 
Everything for your Christmas and weekend shopping; film shows, buffet lunches and teas, side shows, 


exhibitions, literature display, etc, 


etc. 


Gifts for sale will be gratefully received at 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, N.1. Helpers needed. 


fully co-ordinated action projects. “If 
we can get 50 or 100 houses on a rent 
strike, for example,” he says, “ and then 
if the landlord hasn’t started repairs 
within the period of a week or two, we 
can begin to take people from our union 
of the unemployed and divert them into 
repair work paying them from the with- 
held rent money at the 2 dollars an hour 
minimum wage that we advocate... . 
The more people you get on strike, the 
less likely eviction becomes. But we've 
pledged that if someone gets evicted, 
we'll move him back in. We’ll just fill 
the apartment with non-violent bodies 
... if people do get evicted we'll find 
them temporary housing, in churches 
and so on. If we get a large enough 
group of people and can’t find housing, 
we’ll move to Boston Common and build 
a tent city.” 


“I don’t think you get corrective legis- 
lation,” Mr Day says, “until you have 
an aroused citizenry that is ready to 
act. . . but until then you have to 
concentrate on the grass roots organis- 
ation before you can hope for new laws.” 
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33,000 freed in 
Polish amnesty 


The Polish Minister of Justice disclosed 
In a speech on October 21 that some 
33,000 convicts had been freed in Poland 
under the amnesty decreed by the 
Government last July, when Poland’s 
twentieth anniversary of liberation was 


celebrated, The Times reported last 
Friday. 


According to the official account, out of 
this number 251 persons were re-arrested 
because they had committed new 
offences after their release from prison. 
A total of 261,000 offenders had bene- 
fited from the amnesty, their sentences 
having been either reduced or annulled. 
In half the cases legal proceedings pend- 
ing against them have been dropped, 
and a large number of those whose 


sentences were already announced were 
pardoned. 


The Minister of Justice did not disclose 
how many political offenders were 
affected by the amnesty, but he said that 
the amnesty applied primarily to petty 
offenders. One fifth of those who in one 
way or another had benefited from it 
were convicts who were found guilty of 
appropriating public funds. 


Two released 


Pat Arrowsmith and Brian McGee, of 
the London Committee of 100, who were 
jailed on April 29 for six months on 
charges arising from their organisation 
of, and participation in, the demonstra- 
tion at the USAF base at Ruislip last 
Raster, were released last Wednesday 
morning. Pat Arrowsmith, six times im- 
prisoned for organising and taking part 
in demonstrations against nuclear war 
preparations, had served her sentence in 
Holloway. Brian McGee served all but 
the first few weeks of his sentence in 
Brixton. He was previously imprisoned 
when a serving airman for refusing to 
obey orders, 


NOVEMBER 12 8pm 


Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 
Victoria. Christie-Carballo Defence Com- 
mittee: progress to date plus speakers. 
34 Cumberland Avenue, E.17. 


ANTI-APARTHEID 
MOVEMENT 


Annual aggregate meeting, Sunday, 
November 1, at the NUR’s Unity Hall, 
Euston Road, N.W.1. Morning session 
(members only) 10.30 a.m.; afternoon 
session (open to public) 2.30 p.m. 
Admission 2s 6d. 


Poster parade, Saturday, October 31, 
from 11 am. to 1 p.m. in Trafalgar 
Square, to launch our campaign on South 
Africa’s political prisoners. 


Published by Peace News Ltd, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1, and printed in Great Britain 
by Goodwin Press Ltd, 135 Fonthill Road, 
London N.4. 
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